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si E who has not seen Seville, has diers echoed through the streets. On the 


not seen a marvel’’ (Quien no ha 
vista Sevilla, no ha vista maravilla), runs 
an Andalusian proverb, but there is noth- 
ing marvelous in Seville. It is dainty 
and graceful, with the delicacy of a piece 
of old lace, or a rare bit of Dresden. 
Wherever one turns there is color, and 
beauty, and grace in outline; nothing 
seems unharmonious, unless it be the 
beggars, and even they are picturesque. 
Only the: cathedral rising massive and 
vrand in the center of the city, recalls the 
vicissitudes of history, and makes one re- 
member that the Phenician and the Ro- 
man, the Visigoth and Moor, were each 
in turn masters of Seville before the fires 
of the Inquisition blazed in the public 
squares, or the tramp of Napoleon's sol- 


site of this cathedral, a pagan temple and 
a Gothic basilica, a Moorish mosque and 
another Christian church have stood, and 
now, in the splendid pile of to-day, the 
Moorish and the Gothic, the Greco-Roman 
and the plateresque are blended. 

This ponderous church stands, somber 
and gray, among the delicate houses of 
Seville, like an altar of death in the midst 
of revelry. It is mighty and magnificent, 
yet so unlike the gay, cheerful city, that 


one pauses to 


wonder whence it 
came. Only the 
beautiful Giralda, 
with its slender 
belfry and grace- 
ful Moorish arches 
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rising against the pale-blue sky, seems to 
be of Seville; the rest is solemn, one 
might almost say repulsive, were it not 
for its grandeur. Only when one enters 
does one appreciate the harmony and 
unity of that edifice. Other churches are 
chaste and magnificent, and even grand ; 
but the first impression of the cathedral 
of Seville is one of solemn reverence. 
There is a severity and simplicity in its 
vast proportions which is awe-inspiring. 
Part of the roof fell in, some ten years 
since, and now huge scaffolding fills 
the greater portion of the 
church, and the click of the 
hammer and chisel is heard. 
The work of restoration 
seems nearly complete, but 
the slowness of Spanish 
labor is such that four 
years must elapse before 
the scaffolding can be re- 
moved. 

There is an old friend 
outside the cathedral, one 
you cannot exactly recall, 
but whose form seems fa- 
miliar. It is the Moorish 
Giralda, once a watch- 
tower, now the belfry of the 
cathedral. Somehow your 
thoughts turn toward Amer- 
ica, and you think of. Madi- 
son Square and the Garden 
tower, and tiien you see a 
family likeness in towers. A 





As night falls, the little shops are 
lighted, the narrow streets are crowded, 
for it is the time of the evening promenade, 
when all Seville turns out to wander 
through the Sierpes, all Seville, wrapped 
in its capa or its mantilla. The Sierpes 
is a curious street, or lane, or whatever it 
be, for it is narrow and crooked, and is 
closed to carriages. The clubs and cafés 
are there, and the fashionable shops. Peo- 
ple saunter there in the daytime and saun- 
ter there at night ; they lounge in the win- 
dows of the clubs, and sip black coffee at 
the marble tables of the cafés. Spaniards 
are neverinahurry. There isacharming 
lack of energy about them, which from 
an artistic point of view is delightful. To 
one accustomed to the bustling streets of 
Anierica, it isa real pleasure to mingle 
with a sauntering Spanish crowd, and 
watch the apparent indifference with 
which they treat the affairs of the world. 
The grand sefior and the beggar walk 
with the same loitering step, their capas 
thrown about their shoulders, their broad- 
brimmed hats poised easily upon their 
heads, a cigarillo between their lips. 

But if you want to see lithe, quick 
movements, you must drop into the 
‘‘Burero’’ and watch the dancing-girls, 
as they dance the baile flamenco to the 
twanging of guitars and the clapping of 
hands. It is the resort of the people, 
where crowds sit at the rough wooden 
tables, and sip their cafias 
of manzanilla, or aguardi- 
ente. From the gallery 
you look down upon the 
stage and the people. It is 
like a picture by Fortuny 
—such strong effects of 
lights and shadows—such 
brilliant colors. There are 
the bright shawls of the 
women, the sashes of 
the men, the uniforms of 
the soldiers; the walls are 
striped in blue and yellow, 
and the lights shine dimly 
through the smoke. Otero, 
the Parisian favorite, began 
her career in such a place. 
Perhaps the girl who is 


dancing (* Lorlita’’ they 
call her), a lithe, young 


creature, slender and beau- 
tiful, with the dark, 
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languishing beauty of the South, will 
have princes and Americans at her feet 
some day. Her eyes glisten in the light of 
the lamps, a crimson rose is in her hair. 
‘‘Eh Lorlita! nifia!’’ shout the other 
dancing-girls, who sit upon the stage 
clapping their hands, as with stamping 
feet and snapping fingers, her head 
thrown back imperiously, her body writh- 
ing like a serpent, she dances the dance 
of the Gitanas, with the sensuous aban- 
don of her race. Three impassive Span- 
iards with bloated faces and little brutish 
eyes twang their guitars, and one of 
them sings, in a high-pitched key, a 
quaint refrain as an accompaniment. As 
Lorlita, the favorite, finishes her wild 
dance, the applause breaks forth, men get 
upon the benches and shout—a dozen or 
more hats are thrown upon the stage. 
That is the Burero, but in time it palls, 
for the other girls are plain and fat, and 
the air is not of the best. Wandering 
home through the dark winding byways, 
you pass cloaked figures, whispering at 
the iron-bound windows. They are the 
lovers of Seville, pelando la pava (pluck- 
ing the turkey), as they call it. With the 
lattice slightly open, the fair Sevilliafia 


“ BURERO.” 


sits in her darkened chamber talking in 
whispered tones to the gallant without. 
The ‘old folks,’’ weary of the task of 
chaperonage, after locking the daughter 
in a room barred like a prison cell, have 
gone to bed, and for hours, sometimes the 
entire night, the affianced lovers look 
through the grating into each others 
eyes, and whisper the nothings of love. 
It would seem cold comfort to a northern 
swain, but the Spaniards say the iron 
bars are a necessary evil there in Spain, 

In Spain there is life, and color, and 
picturesqueness everywhere, and you 
think the Spaniard was born to be an 
artist’s model. 

In the maze of tortuous streets about 
the market one sees something of the life 
of the people. There the white-washed 
houses are outlined against the brilliant 
sky in rambling perspective, and the 
graceful tower of some parish church, its 
brown walls moss grown, its bright tiles 
shining, rises sharp and clear into the 
blue above. Dark maidens with glossy 
hair and warm color in their cheeks gaze 
idly from the miradores above upon the 
countless people in the streets below. 
The cobbler hammers and stitches in his 
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smoky little shop without window or 
door, glasses clink in the bodega, sleek 
cows with mournful eyes and tinkling 
bells stand silently chewing their cuds in 
the milkman’s stalls, and the dainty feet 
of shaggy donkeys patter on the cobble- 
stones, as the patient little beasts, be- 
neath their panniers of straw or char- 
coal, thread their way through the crowd. 

You wander along picking your way 
through the good-natured assemblage un- 
til vou reach some little plaza with its 


DANCING-GIRL, 


church, where beggars sun themselves 
upon the flagstones, and the puestos, or 
booths of the street peddlers, with grace- 
ful, colored awnings are scattered pictu- 
resquely about the pavement. ‘There the 
dazzling sunlight casts fantastic shadows 
on the vellow and blue walls of the 
houses, multicolored pots, or festoons of 
cotton prints hang in the dingy shops, 
gallardos—dandies of the street—gossip 
in groups, or ogle the passing maidens, 





dogs snooze in sunny spots, and crowds 
of idlers cluster about some barrel organ 
or blind guitarist. There is a booth 
near by where a bronze-skinned gipsy is 
cooking molletes calentitos, a sort of 
greasy flour cake fried in oil, and a wine 
puesto with its earthen jars, and huge 
bottles of red and yellow wine, and there 
vagos loiter to eat and drink. 

One can linger for hours in the streets 
of Seville, watching the people and talk- 
ing with them, too, for the Andalusian of 
the lower classes is the best 
of fellows. There is a demo- 
cratic freedom in his manner, 
at once respectful and cordial, 
which is unlike the obsequious- 
ness or the boorishness of the 
common people of other coun- 
tries. He is slow and even 
lazy, but he commands respect, 
and nowhere can one meet such 
civility and heartiness as is 
shown by the Andalusian 
peasant. But you must unbend 
and meet him half way. He 
does not like Saxon stiffness, 
and a cordial word or the offer 
of a cigarette will accomplish 
more than a handful of silver. 
When you go into a bodega of 
the people where aguardiente 
is sold at a cent a glass, the 
habitués all greet you with a 
word of welcome, and the bar- 
keeper serves his liquor with 
a courtliness which is Ches- 
terfieldian. 

They are rough places, those 
common taverns. There is one 
in particular, across the river 
in Triana, where the «‘ Bowery 
toughs’’ of Seville, the ma- 
tones, they are called, gather, 
to drink and quarrel. They 
say that every Sevillian who 
is spoiling for a fight goes there, and 
many are the cutting affrays in which 
navajos are drawn. With mantas 
wrapped about the left arm, the duelists 
crouch and slowly follow each other 
around, watching the opportunity for the 
fatal spring, just as they do in «+ Car- 
men.’’ This taberna of the bullies is a 
low, dingy place, spanned by high beams 
blackened bv ages of cigarettes and 
dirt. It is open to the street on two sides, 
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and supporting the corner beams is an old Roman 
column which looks as though it may have been stand- 
ing since the time of Trajan. The floor is of dirt, and 
in one corner is a low table and three or four cane- 
seated chairs. There are dirty bottles on the shelves, 
and coarse prints of bull-fighters on the walls. Behind 
the bar is the keeper of the resort, a low - browed 
ruffian, with little weasel eyes, set close together and 
a knife slash across his unshaven cheek. He looks a 
prince of cutthroats, but even he has a kindly greeting 
and a civil word, as have the ‘‘sports’’ who lean upon 
the bar. Those «toughs"’ of Seville are not unlike 
their Bowery prototypes. They have the same hang 
dog features and swaggering manner, and their heads 
hang forward and their elbows are thrown out, as they 
are in New York. Their hats are tipped over their eyes, 
too, and were it not for the short-braided jackets and 
the gaudy sashes, the tight corduroy trousers, and the 
coster-like buttons, one might take them for the proto- 
types of «‘Chimmie Fadden’”’ in his unregenerate days. 








oe ace 


DANCING-GIRL COSTUMED 


Perhaps the most delightful of Sevillian 
days are those when one takes a carriage 
and drives into the country, say to Italica, 
where there are the ruins of a Roman 
amphitheater. ‘he horses are harnessed 
in the Andalusian fashion, with jangling 
bells and streaming ribbons; the little 
driver sits erect upon his box, his broad- 
brimmed hat a-tilt, not a crease in his 
short Andalusian jacket. Over the hard, 
tree-lined road the tough little beasts 
scanmiper, and vou lean back against the 
cushion, smoke a cigarillo, and breathe 
the perfect air. ‘The quaint villages have 
a single street, the houses each a single 
story. Women are washing in the 
streams, strings of donkeys come and go, 
their little backs bending under the 
weight of panniers of pottery ; meek 
horses amble by bearing a man astride 
and a woman sidewise; goats, pigs, 
gipsy-girls dancing by the wayside, sol- 
diers, beggars, a drunkard sleeping in the 
sun, and beyond it all, to complete the 
picture, lie the green, rolling fields 
tufted with brown olive-trees, the silvery 


But the honest workman out for a holiday with his 
best girl, or the bourgeois and his friends, picnicking 
in the environs, under the shade of olive-trees, are 
These true Andalusians will 
always welcome a stranger, they will always share 
their sour wine and sweet cakes, and the bright- 
eyed girls of the party will dance the graceful Sevillafia 
to the time of castanets, and if you speak Spanish, you 
may chat with them all, and feel when you leave that 
+ ta BeLeRs. you have met real friends. There are no people so 
friendly, and witty, and gracious as the Andalusians. 


really more interesting. 





A POULTRY SELLER 
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river, and graceful Seville outlined 
against the blue sky, with her giralda 
and her fifty church towers, her lanky 
chimneys, and her glinting walls of white. 

Before you know it, an hour has passed, 
and you have reached the amphitheater. 
Like other ruins of its kind, it is com- 
posed of gray rocks, crumbling and moss- 
grown, rising in tiers of seats, with the 
arena and the cages for the beasts below. 
Donkeys browse upon the hillside, peas- 
ants bask in the sun and in the shade, 
just under the walls of what may have 
been the podium where the Roman magis- 
trates sat. A party of picnickers are 


flamenco or tango, but the dance of the 
province, with its agile movements and 
graceful poses. It is hard to realize that 
wild beasts fought and the blood of gladi- 
ators stained the sand in that peaceful 
arena some two thousand years ago. 
This is one of the excursions into the 
country, and there are many others. The 
daily drive, however, is to ‘‘ Las Delicias,”’ 
the tree-lined promenade along tlie river- 
bank, where society turns out in French- 
built carriages. Driving along the river- 
front, with its stone quays and railways, 
its shipping and its stevedores, one passes 
the orange-colored Torre del Oro (Tower 





CIGAR MAKERS. 


dancing the Sevillafia to the time of 
castanet and tambourine, and the echo of 
the accompanying song swells across the 
amphitheater. Some of the men come 
forward to offer glasses of manzanilla and 
exchange greetings. It is not atip they 
are after—to offer one would be an insult. 
They are prompted purely by the spirit 
of good-fellowship. You laugh and talk 
with the men, and exchange a cigarillo 
for the drink, and then picking some 
wayside flowers you offer them to the 
girls. They smile and show their pretty 
teeth, and dance again, not the vulgar 


of Gold), where the Moors stood guard, 
and where Peter the Cruel confined his 
fallen favorites. On the left is the red 
palace of San Telmo, with its delightful 
gardens of oranges and citrons, palms 
and tropical plants, where the Infanta 
Maria Luisa lives. This princess is the 
mother of the Countess of Paris and of 
Don Antonio, best known in America as 
the husband of the Infanta Eulalia. 
Maria Luisa is better known, perhaps, as 
the widowed Duchess of Montpensier. 
The palace of San Telmo marks the be- 
ginning of Las Delicias, and there the 
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A COUNTRY 


‘‘quality*’ of Seville drive, ride, and 
walk. Las Delicias is nota park. It is 
merely a long, straight drive, skirted by 
gardens and villas on the one hand, by 
the river and a narrow strip of land, laid 
out with trees and walks upon the other. 
There is but little of the national life to 
be seen there; mostly Parisian bonnets 
and Parisian gowns, © artificial com- 
plexions and artificial smiles, making it 
a minute reproduction of the Bois. But 
occasionally a family of the older Spanish 
school rumbles by, their lumbering coach 
drawn by mules, their dark Spanish faces 
draped with mantillas, the mother fat 
and greasy, the daughters slim and de- 
mure, and all with incipient mustaches. 
There are the four-in-hands from the 
country, too, with jangling bells, gaily- 
padded collars, and bobbing tassels on 
the bridles. ‘These vehicles roll through 
the drive at a swinging gait, and some of 
the splendid saddle- horses, with their 
arched necks and fine-turned limbs, are 
ridden in Andalusian style, with high, 
padded saddles, Moorish stirrups, and the 
bridle ornamented with a network of 
braided tassels. The men who ride them 
are Spanish, too, with broad-brimmed 
hats and smart, braided jackets. Perhaps 
you may meet a high break with a load 
of bull-fighters, or an advanced woman, 
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dressed a la bolera, and driving a trap in 
Spanish style. Most of the carriages are 
from Paris, and there is a sprinkling of 
smart hussars and gunners in their uni- 
forms of blue and gold. 

The society of Seville is provincial and 
dull ; there are few balls and dinners, ex- 
cept in a quiet way among intimate 
friends ; in fact, but few houses possess 
the necessary paraphernalia for giving 
dinners, and in the event of such an en- 
tertainment being necessary, the resources 
of the Hotel de Madrid are called into 
service. The Sevillians drive in the park 
and they go to the opera, they visit each 
other on feast days, and they call after a 
death in the family, but they have very 
little of the social life which characterizes 
an American city or even Madrid. The 
nobility of the provinces are intensely 
proud, and live with a great deal of out- 
ward show. Their carriages are superb, 
their palaces enormous, and have numer- 
ous liveried flunkies to usher one in ; they 
all have their boxes at the opera, but they 
live most simply. The last extravagance 
in which an American indulges is an 
opera box. It is the first necessity of a 
Sevillian. To a stranger the Sevillian 
nobleman is very courteous: he invites 
you to drive in the park, he takes you to 
his club, and to his box at the opera, he 
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sends you flowers; but a dinner, that uni- 
versal courtesy of the Anglo-Saxon, is 
not forthcomitig until you know him well, 
and then you dine en famille. Once only 
during the year does the society of Seville 
throw aside its somber aspect and indulge 
in frivolity. That is during Holy Week 
and the Fair which follows. Then Seville 
is en féte, the society of Madrid are its 
guests, and people flock there from all 
over Spain and Europe. There is a round 
of entertainments: the ladies of Seville 
have booths at the fair for the amusement 
of their friends, they even assume the 
national costumes and dance the national 
dances, but when it is over they drop 
back into their prosaic life with its daily 
drive in Las Delicias. 

The houses of the nobility of Seville 
are veritable palaces. They are all built 
on much the same plan. There is a cool, 





delightful patio, or 
central court, open to 


the blue sky and 
sunlight, where are 


marble columns and 
Moorish arches, 
playing fountains, 
and groups of palms 
and foliage plants. 
Divans, easy chairs, 
and rugs are scat- 
tered about inviting- 
ly, and during the 
hot summer months, 
the family live there 
mostly and sleep in 
the lower rooms away 
from the heat. In 
winter they retire to 
the floor above. The 
staircase is always 
imposing: the steps 
are of marble, and 
the walls of shining 
tiles, with the family 
arms usually em- 
blazoned on the ceil- 
ing. There are but 
two stories, and on 
the floor above, sur- 
rounding the court, 
or series of courts. 
for there are often 
several, are the draw- 
= ing-room, with its 

satin and gold furni- 

ture, the library, the dining-room, with 
carved oak wainscoting and high-backed 
chairs, the family chapel, with its little 
altar and its prie-dieu, its pictures of 
saints and burning candles, and then the 
sleeping rooms of the family, and the 
domestic offices. Some of these horses 


unusual thing to have the host call 
attention in a careless way to some 
rare Murillo or Van Dyke. 

All this, however, is of the town and 
people. One forgets the glorious monu- 
ments of Seville, the scores of churches, 
the picture gallery, where are many of 
Murillo’s masterpieces, the plateresque 
Town Hall from the time of Charles v., 
rich in medallions, pilasters, archivaults, 
and friezes of superb design ; the Casa de 
Pilaters, the Louja, the huge tobacco fac- 
tory, where five thousand ugly, dirty wom- 
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en, vaunted as beautiful, roll cigars and 
cigarettes, and nurse their sickly babies. 
All these and many others are the sights 
of Seville, where crowds of tourists flock 
to gape and wonder. Each, perhaps, is 
worthy of an article by itself, an article 
of the guide-book sort, with dates and 
details; but one who loves the picturesque 
cares more for the people and the streets, 
the donkeys and the beggars. 

There is one monument, however, 
which is unique. It is the Moorish Al- 
cazar, with its castellated walls, red and 
loss grown, its portal, blazoned with the 
arms of Castile and Leon, replete with 
historical memories of the Moorish Kings 
of Seville, St. Ferdinand, the Conqueror, 
Peter ‘‘the Cruel,’’ or ‘the Just,’’ accord- 
ing to one’s sympathies, and Maria de 
Padilla, his dark-eyed mistress. There 
one can wander by the hour through the 
maze of Moorish rooms, gorgeous with 
ivory and gold, brilliant with color. This 
palace has been restored, and one sees the 
Moorish architecture glittering and vivid 
as it was in former days. The repairs 
have been done in a paltry manner, and 
paint too often takes the place of por- 


celain ; but the palace, with its pillarets 
of precious marbles, its arches and azu- 
lejos, its stalactite ceilings and intricate 
stucco-work delicate as a pattern of finest 
lace, is beautiful and splendid. 

It is in the charming gardens of the 
Alcazar that one tarries longest. ‘There 
the orange and the citron grow, and the 
air is sweet with the scent of flowers, the 
sunlight casts cool shadows upon the 
moss-grown pavements and the stuccoed 
walls ; surrounding one in maze-like con- 
fusion are close - cropped hedges of box 
and myrtle, and cypresses cut in fantastic 
forms. There are magnolias and sweet 
lemons, and the towering forms of grace- 
ful palms, there are Moorish kiosks and 
moss-grown fountains where water 
trickles from the mouths of lions, and 
goldfish play. The air is balmy and 
soft, and smoothed by the gentle stirring 
of the leaves, one dreams the hours away 
thinking of Seville, the Fair, and its 
departed glory, of the days of Peter and 
Charles the Great, when cavaliers and 
courtiers wandered in those gardens, and 
the laughter of dark-eyed favorites echoed 
through the leaves. 
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SOME TYPES OF ARTISTS’ MODELS. 


By KATHARINE PYLE. 


i HE meteoric career and recent death 

of Sarah Brown, the most celebrated 
of the Parisian models, has lately drawn 
popular attention to a phase of life which 
always has a mysterious charm for the 
lay mind. ‘hat part of the life which 
lies back of the model's professional 
career sometimes possesses an interest for 
the artist, but in New York there is, as 
a rule, little beyond the commonplace 
to reward that interest. 

Posing for life classes is the most re- 
munerative work in which a model can 
engage. One pretty little woman told 
me she had earned as much as thirty dol- 
lars a week in a season. She was a 
cheery little body, always ready to set a 
stitch or alter a costume, and full of 
jokes. Her story was sad enough, too. 
She was supporting a husband dying 
slowly of an incurable disease. 

‘‘ He doesn’t know I pose for the life,’’ 
she said once, speaking of her husband. 
‘‘T don’t dare to tell him. It’s the one 
secret I have from him. Sometimes I 
feel as if I must tell him, and I bring the 
talk ’round to the women who pose for 
life. I tell him how nice they are—the 
ones I know; but he always says, ‘ Don’t 
speak to me of those creatures, I don’t see 
what they can be made of.’ But, my!’’ 
she added, « I've just got to do it; I can 
make lots that way, and doctors and med- 
icines do cost so much! ”’ 

Another day she said: «I don't like to 
pose for men illustrators. So often I 
have to wear dresses cut way down like 
this—ugh! it makes me so ashamed to 
have them look at me. I don’t see how 
ladies wear clothes like that.’’ And yet 
her modesty was not offended at posing 
for « the altogether.”’ 

The class of women models is, as a rule, 
higher than the class of men engaged in 
the same vocation. One is especially 
struck with this in remembering the 
many charming artists’ wives who once 
were models. 

Perhaps their superiority in this respect 
is partly because actual exertion, either 
mental or physical, does not seem as 





necessary to the well-being of a woman 
as it does to that of a man. 

The work that is required of a profes- 
sional model is not difficult, for the 
muscles soon grow accustomed to that 
long continuance in one position which 
is at first so painful. 

Of course, some postures are strained 
and difficult, even for the most seasoned 
models. There are attitudes that become, 
after a few minutes, almost unbearable. 
The more humane of the artists have in 
their studios gallows-like arrangements 
of frames and ropes for supporting the 
limbs or body where the ‘action’’ is 
particularly severe. 

In one illustration entitled +‘ Merlin 
and Vivian,’’ the attitude of the snake- 
like Vivian was so contorted and un- 
natural, that although it was a reclining 
figure, and the poses short, the model 
was cramped to such a degree that even 
moving and rising at the call of rest was 
a painful operation, and the artist was 
obliged to almost lift her to her feet. 
Strangely enough, women are most 
merciless toward models; classes of woum- 
en have an aptness for choosing the most 
painful poses, and keeping the model in 
them with an almost cruel ignoring of 
signs of fatigue. 

The models soon learn how to spare 
themselves as much as possible. One 
Englishman when he has been given a 
standing pose, never sits down from the 
beginning to the ending of the work 
hour. He even eats his lunch standing, 
for, he says, it is more tiresome to resume 
the pose if he allows the muscles to relax. 

Standing in one position is so exacting 
in its demands upon the strength, and so 
impedes the circulation, that it is not at 
all an unusual thing for a model to faint. 
That seemingly simple question, «« Don’t 
you think it is very warm in here?’’ with 
an ominous paling of the lips isan almost 
certain sign of coming weakness, and if 
the model is once allowed to faint his or 
her usefulness is over for the day, for it is 
almost impossible to recover the strength 
that has failed. 
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It is not fatigue alone that may bring 
about this sudden weakness. Sometimes 
it is hunger. A slender, lady-like girl, for 
instance, came one day into the studio of 
a certain artist and asked for work. He 
happened to be in need of a model just 
then, and so he sent her to the dressing- 
room whence presently she appeared in 
costume and took her stand upon the 
raised platform. There, fine in antique 
brocades and laces she posed, her fan 
raised to her lips, her foot forward, and 
head coquettishly on one side. The artist 
had turned for another tube of paint when 
the sound of a heavy fall made him 
glance .hastily over his shoulder. The 
girl lay motionless upon her face among 
her crushed laces and finery. When she 
had recovered the artist remarked, «I 
don’t think you are used to posing, are 
you? That was not a hard action.”’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, beginning to sob; «I 
haven’t posed much; but please don’t 
send me away. It wasn’t that; I am so 
hungry, and that’s what made me faint.’’ 
She had had hardly anything to eat for 
two days. She had been upon the verge 
of utter and desperate despair when she 
knocked at his studio door that morning. 

In that little world of New York 
models, one finds all types, from the pic- 
turesque girl, with her hair in touseled 
confusion, broad-brimmed hat, and imi- 
tation laces and fur, to the quiet lady-like 
woman, neat and simple in her dress. 
Then, too, there is the artistic model who 
visits the exhibitions, and can tell a good 
, painting from a bad one. She even takes 
an interest in the picture for which she 
is posing—generally a distinguishing 
difference between the amateur and the 
professional who takes no interest at all 
in the picture that is being painted. 

One model speaking of the spring ex- 
hibition, said with an air, «It amused me 
to see people going about with catalogue 
and hunting out the names of artists. It 
seemed so funny not to know a Sargent, 
an Inness, a Smedley, a Church, a Chase, 
or any of the artists. Now doesn’t that 
seem funny to you?”’ 

The men also run the gamut of types, 
from the long-haired, unkempt man of 
socialistic tendencies, to the quiet, re- 
spectful Englishman or the talkative 
Frenchman. It is interesting to glance 


through the address book of an artist and 
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read the succinct descriptions appended 
to the names and addresses of the models: 








“Jennie —— Bleecker Street. 
Dark; good coloring. 

‘«“Miss —— Broadway. Unde- 
pendable. 

‘‘James —— —— 123rd Street. Old; 
no teeth ; good. 

«Mrs. —— Sixth Avenue. Very 





fat ; two children, nine and thirteen. 








“¢Mr. Bleecker Street. Long 
hair ; poor figure. 
“« Mary —— Fourth Avenue. Good 





color; does not keep poses well. 

‘«George W. Sixth 
Negro.”’ 

The subjects keep no written comments 
of the artists, unless it be in their minds, 
but once let the model become communi- 
cative and one hears odd stories of little 
meannesses or of as unexpected acts of 
charity and thoughtfulness. The world 
of art and of models is indeed so closely 
connected that one seems, as it were, the 
explanation of the other. What, save 
French art, for instance, could have pro- 
duced that daring, flashing, beautiful 
Sarah Brown,—that Trilby of real life,— 
whose death has just caused such a sen- 
sation in Paris art circles. About Amer- 
ican models there seems to be something 
of the same qualities that are to be found 
in American art—certain self-respect and 
independence, a uniqueness and enter- 
prise that seem to promise everything for 
the future, not only of the art, but inci- 
dentally for the models themselves. 

‘«‘No, I don’t want a model,” said a 
certain artist one day in reply to a tap at 
her studio door, followed by the usual 
question. 

She made a motion as if to close the 
door, but the man outside slipped his 
fingers around the jamb sothat it was im- 
possible to shut it without pinching them. 

‘Just wait a bit,’’ he cried eagerly; 
‘if I can’t pose for you, won’t you let me 
scrub your floor, or shake your rugs, or 
do anything to earn a quarter? To tell 
you the honest truth, I ain’t had anything 
to eat since yesterday morning.” 

He was rather a young man with a 
puffy, doughy face, with watery eyes, and 
a stubbly growth of beard. He miglit 
have served as a model for a tramp, or 
perhaps for a convict, but hardly for any- 
thing else he was so unkempt and seedy. 
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It was a hard winter; harder for none 
than for the undesirable model in New 
York. The artist hesitated to close the 
door, and the man stood leaning forward 
and gazing into her face with repulsive 
eagerness. 

‘‘T am dreadful hungry,’’ he added. 

The artist shifted her palette and 
brushes. ‘You may come to-morrow,” 
she said slowly, ‘‘and perhaps I can use 
you. Meanwhile I will pay you a quarter 
in advance.”’ 

When she went back to her work it was 
with that lurking feeling that she had 
been imposed upon, which one is so apt 
to have after doing a doubtfully charitable 
action. It was almost a surprise to her 
when she came to the studio the following 
morning to find the model already there 
waiting for her. 

His face was cleanly shaven, and he 
met her with a cheerful, smiling express- 
ion. ‘I made good use of your quarter,”’ 
he began the moment she appeared. «I 
had a good supper last night and a lodg- 
ing. ‘This morning I had a cup of coffee 
and got shaved. NowI am ready to go 
to work as soon as you are.’’ 

She gave him the costume he was to 
wear, and ina little while he appeared 
dressed in it, and the picture was begun. 

In spite of his anxiety to please her, 
he was distinctly displeasing, and his in- 
voiuntary patroness was glad when she 
had finished her work and could let him 
go with a clear conscience. 

But after all, she was not rid of him. 
This was only a respite. Three days later 
he appeared at the studio door again. «I 
came to ask a favor of you,’’ he began the 
moment she opened the door. «I want to 
ask if you won't lend me fifty cents. The 
Salamagundi Club has a supper to-mor- 
row, and I could get a job of waiting, but 
the only decent suit I haveisin pawn. If 
you can lend me fifty cents, I can get it 
out. I'll get paid two dollars for waiting, 
and have all the victuals I want to eat. 
There's a studio I clean up, and the artist 
gave ne a lot of bristol-board. I'll tell 
you; if you lend me that fifty cents, 





I'll bring vou some bristol-board to pay 
for it.”’ 

His patroness was pleased at the chance 
of shifting the responsibility of supplying 
him with work, whether she believed the 
story of the hypothetical artist with his 
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bristol-boards and of the Salamagundi or 
not. She gladly lent him the money and 
he disappeared, not to return. The relief 
was purchased cheaply enough at fifty 
cents. 

A year passed and then he suddenly 
reappeared again, this time coming to her 
home. The maid in announcing him 
added, «I think he’s some kind of an 
artist, Miss.”’ 

He was more doughy-faced and repul- 
sive than ever. As he stood talking to 
the artist, he supported himself with a 
hand against the door-jamb, and now and 
then he was shaken by a racking cough. 

‘«T don’t know whether vou remember 
me,’’ he began; ‘‘I posed for you last 
winter.”’ 

*¢Oh, ves,’’ she said, «« I remember you 
very well.’ 

‘You lent me fifty cents, and I was to 
bring you some bristol-board for it. Do 
you remember? I guess you thought I’d 
stolen that fifty cents." 

‘ Yes,’’ she said, «« I did.’’ 

‘« Well,’’ he went on eagerly, “I want 
to explain about that. I've been in prison 
most of the time since that—prison and 
the reform school.”’ 

He shifted his position uneasily. 
«When I went for that bristol-board, I 
found the janitor had taken it. Him and 
me had some words; and he hit me. 
Then I cut him over the head; I guess I 
cut him pretty bad. They put me in 
prison and then they sent me to the re- 
form school. I kept worrying all the 
time about what you must be thinking 
about me.’’ He was interrupted by a 
terrible attack of coughing. 

When he could speak he went on: «I 
only got out to-day, and I came around 
to tell you. I wouldn’t have got out now, 
but I'm sick and going to the hospital. 
But I want to tell you, I’m coming 
around to pose for you as soon as I can, 
to make up for that fifty cents.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no;”’ cried the artist hastily, «you 
needn't do that. It’s all right about the 
fiftv cents; and I’m glad you're going to 
the hospital.”’ 

* Yes,’’ hesaid, «onelung’s gone; I'm 
pretty sick. But I want to tell you, I 
don't go to the hospital till to-morrow, 
and I haven't any place to sleep. If I had 
fifteen cents I could sleep at Doctor Park- 
hurst’s lodging-house to-night. I thought 
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you might lend me fifteen cents until I 
can pose for you. I hate to ask you, but 
if you don’t lend it to me, I don’t know 
where to go, and that’s the truth."’ 

She gave him the fifteen cents, and 
heard him go coughing down the stairs 
and out into the street. 

The next week he was at the studio 
again. Hecalmly ignored the last meet- 
ing between him and his patroness, and 
began without any preamble: ‘Could 
you give me a cup of coffee and some- 
thing to eat? I’m dreadfully cold.’’ The 
artist told him that she had already fin- 
ished her luncheon, and if he wanted any- 
thing hot he would have to wait until the 
kettle boiled. «Oh, that’s all right,’ he 
said. ‘ Take your time ; I havea couple 
of hours to spare.’’ 

While the water was heating, he waited 
patiently in the outer room, and later as he 
sat there eating, the artist heard with the 
rattle of his knife and fork, his constant 
half-suppressed cough. Then his chair 
was pushed back and his voice called 
through the doorway, in a pleasant, 
friendly tone: «I feel better now, miss ; 
good-by !"’ 

‘« Good-by,’’ she answered. As soon as 
the outer door closed, she hurried to the 
small room to see if the fork and spoon 
had been carried off, but they were still 
there. 

After this he went to the artist’s home, 
and told the mistress of the house that 
his patroness had sent him for fifty cents 
to buy some medicine. With this in his 
pocket he disappeared out of her life, for, 
whether he felt that he had got all that 
he could get, or whether he felt that he 
had got too much, he never came back to 
ask for any more. 

Some of these people are, of course, on 
one or another account, greatly in de- 
mand; sometimes it is because of the 
character of a face, sometimes because of 
the coloring ; again, it is for the beauty 
of line, or of some particular feature. 
One man laid the responsibility of his 
being a model entirely upon his cheek- 
bones, which, being of a prominent and 
martial character, had attracted the 


’ 


notice of an artist who was engaged 
upon a battle picture. 

Another, a vouth, shaped like a young 
fawn in his slim beauty, is very popular 
There is something very 


as a model. 
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fawn-like, too, in his finely cut face with 
a certain wild-wood alertness and lack of 
intellectuality. He poses hour after hour 
for classes, perhaps with his slender body 
thrown sideways against an oar, perhaps 
as an angel with upreaching arms and 
hair like a pale brown aureole about his 
head ; perhaps in one pose, perhaps in 
another, but always in one calculated to 
show off his slim figure and fawn-like 
face to the best advantage. The artist 
who wishes this model to pose for him, 
must engage him weeks beforehand. 

A pretty, picturesque child, who poses 
well, can almost always command an en- 
gagement. Often the support of the 
whole family rests on those slight shoul- 
ders. The little things seem to feel the 
responsibility and importance of their 
position, and there is about them a seif- 
poise and independence which is hardly 
child-like. 

One Italian child of about seven years 
old walked from Bleecker street to a 
Thirty-fifth-street studio, a distance of 
three or four miles, to fill a morning en- 


gagement. When sle was going, the 
artist asked : 

‘Ts no one coming for you ?”’ 

‘« No,’’ said the child. 


«« And are you going to walk back ?”’ 

‘«Yis,’’ she said, carefully tying in a 
rag the money she had just received, and 
thrusting it down the neck of her dress. 

‘‘ Here,’’ said the artist, «‘ take this for 
street-car fare, and wait until I get my hat 
and coat, and I’ll put you on the car.”’ 

The child took the money, but said 
with a certain resentfulness, ‘I kin me- 
self put me on de street-car,’’ and there- 
upon slipped through the door and was 
gone. 

Among the Italians, the profession of 
model is handed down from generation 
to generation of little ones, and they fall 
into it naturally. The child who posed 
for you last year, or the year before, and 
outgrew her usefulness in that particular 
line will, maybe, appear* at the studio 
door, leading a smaller brother or sister 
by the hand, and will look up at you 
with her placid Italian smile: ««Dis my 
brudder; he posing now. You want 
’im?’’ 

They seem, indeed, to be born into their 
profession. The.little things drop easily 
into the required positions, and keep 

















them wonderfully well. When the 
action is difficult, however, photographs 
often prove more satisfactory than con- 
tinued posing. But models object to it, 
and almost double their charges. This 
seems no more than fair, for a half-hour 
of posing in this way will give the artist 
nearly all the material he needs, and 
shortens what might prove a good en- 
gagement for the model. 

These people more frequently than 
others seem to take a real pride and 
pleasure in doing what is required of 
them. One youth, between poses, often 
entertains himself by throwing his body 
into beautiful and unexpected poses, and 
if, glancing cornerwise at the artist with 
his dark eyes, he can detect a look of 
pleasure or admiration, he shows a de- 
light that is almost child-like. The very 
openness of his vanity prevents it from 
being offensive. 

Sometimes a girl or a man (generally 
the former) with artistic tastes and long- 
ings, sees in this work a pathway to the 
desired goal. To such the artists are 
wonderfully kind, helping them toward 
accomplishing their purpose with advice, 
criticism, and sometimes with more sub- 
stantial aid. Indeed, some of the girls in 
the art schools are paying for their art 
education by posing in the studios, or for 
classes. 

Sometimes the reason for their having 
thrown themselves into this work is of a 
more grave and serious sort. There was 
just the outline of a life sketched in the 
story of one pretty, lady-like girl now 
one of the most popular models in New 
York. 

She and her old parents lived in one of 
those dingy apartments that one finds on 
Third or on Ninth avenues. The mother 
was bedridden, and the father had lost 
his position. 

She, herself, had been ill, and as she 
sat day after day in a chair at the win- 
dow, the little artist who had the apart- 
ment opposite used to beg her to leave 
the door open. At first the girl fancied 
it was merely for the sake of companion- 
ship, until one day the artist came across 
the narrow hallway with a piece of paint- 
ing-board in her hand, and showed the 
invalid a clever little sketch of herself: 
there she was, blue gown, red_ hair, 


and all. 
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‘“‘Oh ; but you have made it so much 
prettier,’ cried the girl; ‘that ain't my 
ugly face!”’ 

‘My dear,’’ cried the little artist en- 
thusiastically, «+ your coloring is perfect ; 
if you're ever in need of money all you've 
got to do is to go out as a model."’ 

The girl laughed and only thought of 
the artist’s words at that time as they 
appealed to her vanity. However, times 
grew harder and harder, and the need of 
earning something was imperative. Then 
her friend's words returned to her not as 
an idie compliment, but as a valuable 
suggestion in regard to an occupation. 

She asked and received some artists’ 
addresses, and one day started off fora 
well-known up-town studio building. On 
the way, she went over in her mind the 
form of words in which her application 
would be made. She used to tell how 
her voice trembled when, as she stepped 
into the elevator of the building, she 
pronounced the name of a well-known 
artist, and how at the door of the studio 
she paused to catch her breath before she 
knocked. 

There was a moment or so of waiting, 
then she heard a chair pushed back, 
heavy footsteps cross the floor, and a 
large bluff-looking man opened the door : 
‘‘What do you want?” he said. 

She would sometimes tell how the 
words suddenly left her mind, and how 
she stood silently staring at him with 
parted lips. ‘* What do you want ?’’ he 
repeated, and as still she did not answer, 
the door was closed in her face and she 
heard him go back to his work. 

Then she turned and hurried down the 
hall, with the one idea of getting home. 
But on the way her eye was caught by 
the name of another artist hanging out 
on a little black sign above his door; she 
had heard her friend speak of him as 
‘such a kind man,’’ and not giving her- 
self time to think she turned to his door 
and knocked. ‘This time words came to 
her easily enough. He regarded her in 
a friendly manner, and when she left the 
building he had promised her an engage- 
ment, and she was to come the following 
morning and begin to pose for him. 

After this it was all plain sailing, for 
her coloring was exceptionally beautiful. 
Engagement followed engagement, and 
so her professional life was established. 


’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MODELS. 


By A. VAN B. BERG 


“THE capabilities and charms required 

for photographic work must neces- 
sarily be more varied than those of the 
model who poses for the painter. By 
the artist of the brush several models 
can be employed in painting one figure: 
one may have an exquisite head with 
impossible hands; another with beauti- 
ful length of line in limb and torso may 
have so homely a face that she would be 
useless to the artist were he not able to 
use one model for the face, still another 
for the arms, and a third, perhaps, for 
the figure. Monsieur IL, Artist, too, can, 
if he chooses, idealize a trifle. A nose 
that is a bit too long can so readily be 
shortened, more or less plumpness added 
to an arm; but to the poor photographer 
(especially if he be an amateur, working 
frequently without the softening effect 
of askylight) none of these aids to per- 


fection are possible. He must primarily 
then find a model as nearly ideal as pos- 
sible, and one who can to some extent 
enter into the spirit of the pose. 

The camera does not always flatter, as 
most of us can testify. Some types of 
face, however, lend themselves to the 
lens more rapidly than others, and there 
are several characteristics that are much 
sought for by artists. The ideal model 
is a youthful girl, with a proportionately 
small head, a round face, small, regular 
features, and a waxy whiteness of skin 
insuring a pleasing profile, and a good 
figure. 

Unless the model be young and plump, 
all the accessories of the best lighting 
and the finest lens must be resorted to, 
with retouching of the negative as a 
positive necessity. Where retouching 
is objected to, and it should be avoided, 
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youth becomes almost a primary 
consideration. The model must | 4 
also be far from thin, with no 
suggestions of hollows in the 
face or of collar-bones, for the 
camera seems to accentuate such 
defects. The proportions of the 
figure should be correct, even 
if work from the nude is not 
intended, for otherwise it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure artistic 
and classic poses. 

A «perfect’’ figure as shown 
by the Greek statues is so rare 
that we can almost declare it to 
be non-existent. Hundreds of 
years of tight lacing and high- 
heeled and poorly-fitted shoes 
have heightened 
the shoulders and 
curved the leg and 
spoiled the foot 
and ankle, as well 
as changed the 
lines of the torso, 
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but occasionally there is to be found a face is always an attraction; but, alas! 
figure that supplies some of the demands he issoon reminded that the rosy cheeks 


of the lover of classic art. Tothe begin- he has so much admired are noticed by 
ner in photography the coloring of the the camera, and that unfortunately they 
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darken rather than brighten the subject, 
and as red takes black he commences to 
realize the fact. ‘he most successful 
work is done with a pale complexion, the 


whiter, the better; for a dark, sallow 
skin gives a muddy-looking picture 
without high lights, while a waxy, 


white complexion gives the marble-like 
effect so constantly sought and so seldom 
attained. A primary and vital point of 
portraiture in photography is that 
success lies in form and not in color, 
even with the use of the orthochromatic 
plate. 

Having secured a model as nearly 
possible approximating his ideal, the 
artist naturally desires to make use of 
her as frequently as possible, and begins 
his experiments to secure a variety of 
poses and expressions. Differing cos- 
tumes, varying accessories, and changes 
in the arrangement of the hair, are some 
of his opportunities. Some faces seem 
to have but one or two changes of ex- 
pression. There is a most exasperating 
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sameness ; the face is always the same, 
be it costumed with shield and armor 
as Jeanne d’Arc, or dressed in gauzy 
white to represent «‘A May Morning.”’ 
If the model have this annoying weak- 
ness, her sphere of usefulness to any 
one artist is most brief, for even 
if he himself does not tire of her, his 
friends are sure to exclaim, ‘ Oh, 
that’s the same model !"’ All his work 
of posing and draping goes for naught 
before such withering criticism, and he 
must fain secure some one ‘new”’ 
who can ring many changes on her 
countenance. 

The ideal model must possess the 
qualities of an actress, for she must 
naturally be accustomed to assuming 
and retaining expressions and poses. 
And this explains why the ordinary 
photographs of actresses are so much 
more natural than those taken of every- 
day folk. 

The model who posed for the accom- 
panying illustrations, was one who had 
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many qualities to recommend her. 
Her beauty is evident in each pic- 
ture, and yet sometimes she looks 
like an undeveloped child, and again 
like a mature and dignified matron. 
Her face can assume the most in- 
genuous smile, and again a world- 
weary sadness. I saw her one day 
in a well-known pastellist's studio, 
gowned in a stiff brocade with a 
great white curled wig, and she 
looked to the life the insolent 
French marquise, rouged and pow- 
dered, ready for the gaming table 
or the ball, and in a few minutes, 
the sitting being over, she was dis- 
missed, and after her change of gar- 
ments, with her plain little frock 
and two stiff little pigtails down 
her back, she was only a sweet, 
gentle, young girl inexperienced in 
the ways of the world. 

In «‘Spera,’’ the unbound hair 
framing the round, serious face, the 
simple draperies, and apparently 
unstudied grace of the figure, hold- 
ing in one hand a spray of annun- 
ciation lilies, all help to make a 
picture of youth and happiness 
combined with a religious fervor. 
Incidentally, it may be stated that 
the average girl who wishes to pose, 
whether she is eighteen or thirty- 
eight, always thinks her charms will 
be displayed to the best advantage 
by donning a low-necked gown ‘Copyright, 1896, by Charles I. Berg. 
and letting down her back hair. ‘ DISAPPOINTMENT.” 

In «‘ The Disconsolate,’’ the innocent sensitive mouth is down-drooping, and 
joy has gone out of the face, the tender, all the lines of the figure are flaccid and 
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inert : despondency plainly holds her for 
its own, her abandonment to her sadness 
is complete, and one involuntarily feels 
her absorption in her grief to be over- 
whelming. 

In «* Daphne,”’ which is simply a study 
of head and shoulders, with no accessor- 
ies of any sort, the purity of the profile 
and the fine, delicate sweep of the shoul- 


Copyright, 1896, by Charles I. Berg. “ON 


ders are clearly portrayed. A girlish 
haughtiness, apparently ready to break 
into dimpling sweetness, corresponds well 
with the title, although the original 
Daphne did not deign to give a back- 
ward glance, if tradition is to be believed. 
From a technical point of view, this 
Daphne is interesting as giving the 





marble effect of the flesh-tones which 
were spoken of before, as well as for the 
extreme mobility of every feature. She 
looks like an zolian harp ready to re- 
spond to the lightest breath or word. A 
three-quarter face taken at the same sit- 
ting, but which is not shown here, en- 
tirely lacks the spirituality of Spera 
and Daphne, and while pretty and at- 


AN ITALIAN GARDEN.” 


tractive, plainly shows the love of things 
mundane ; it has been interesting to the 
owner of the two pictures to find that no 
one person liked them both—one was 
always greatly admired, but the other, as 
the case might be, was not liked at all, 
and it became rather a joke as to which 
persons would prefer ««Daphne’’ and 
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which « Phyllis,’’ as the other is entitled, 
and no one ever credits that the same 
model sat for both. 

‘«‘Salve’’ tells its own tale. The figure 
at the base of the flight of steps with the 
calm unquestioning eyes bids you wel- 
come. The noble poise with outstretched 
arms is full of unhesitating loyalty, and 
one can imagine her greeting all comers 
with steadfastness, asking nothing, and 
simply welcoming them with gentle 
dignity. 

Amateurs’ «‘ properties’ are often sug- 
gestive of the well-known line, «‘ Things 
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are seldom what they seem;’’ for it is 
not always practicable to buy all the 
necessary appurtenances, and as one pose 
often suggests another, and then surely 
something is lacking, one’s ingenuity 
must come into play. It must be rather 
difficult to assume a charming, luxurious 
manner and expression when one is re- 
clining on a sumptuous divan composed 
of a drawing-table covered with a cloth, 
the one genuine cushion being carefully 
placed on top of a pile of books for added 
com fort. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC MODELS. 


Of course, all artists know that evening 
and Greek gowns are manufactured out 
of the ever-useful cheese-cloth which is 
lightly twisted and left twisted when 
not in use so as to produce the crépy 
effect. The capabilities of cheese-cloth 
are never ending for draperies or cur- 
tains in background and foreground. 
It is serviceable, and coming in so 
many beautiful colorings, is always 
grateful to the eye. But again, one is 
reminded of the limitation of color in 
photography. It is hard to realize that 
pale blue and pink both take white, and 


‘““ NATURE AND ART.” 


a fairly bright yellow will be almost a 
black mass in the picture. The author 
of these photographs was posing two 
models one day recently, and was as- 
sisted by a celebrated sculptor, who gave 
wonderful help by his knowledge of the 
correct lines for the classic draperies, 
but who was most anxious to introduce 
a lovely copper-red silk shawl that lay 
with a pile of draperies and chiffons, 
and it was with difficulty he could be 
brought to realize that what appealed to 
his artistic eye as a clever color scheme, 











would only forma 
black blot, and prob- 
ably spoil an other- 
wise interesting 
com position. 

Space forbids com- 
ment on all of the 
accompanying illus- 
trations. They are 
sufficient to show 
the capabilities of 
one good model, but 
there were so many 
satisfactory poses, 
that the choice of 
pictures was diffi- 
cult. In «*The Por- 
trait’’ she is shown 
sniling, and there 
is so much variety 
in her smiles that 
an article might almost be written about 
them. 

The natural one is amiable and non- 
committal: in others, she seems to be 
smiling from pure sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and from that she passes on through 
all gradations till she gives you the 
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alluring glance of a 
Circe, that makes 
one shudder at the 
thought of the dam- 
age she might cause, 
luring men on by 
her beauty and se- 
ductiveness. 

Is it character, or 
lack of character, 
that causes such 
ease of delineation ? 
Surely this girl has 
never felt one-quar- 
ter of the emotions 
told in the lines of 
her beautiful face. 
She is very simple 
and direct in manner 
when not on duty, 
and does not seem to 
take great interest in things in general. 
One day during a pose when she had 
charmed the artist with her exaltation 
of aspect, and he felt as if she must 
give vent to some inspired thought, she 
looked up wistfully, and said: «I’m 
awfully hungry.”’ 
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By BEATRICE 


DOWN BY THE RIVER. 

LL through that most miserable day, 
ve Hilda gave him the best of her 
sympathy and kindness; but even her best 
was poor of quality and scant of quantity, 
and it did not avail to rouse him from 
his despair. She was too new to Califor- 
nia life to understand the whole mean- 
ing of the morning’s misfortune, and 
apart from this, her power of comforting 
lacked the glow and warmth of passion- 
ate attachment. Still, she gave to her 
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uttermost farthing, but nothing she could 
do or say had the effect of helping him. 
He crouched by the fire, a broken man 
seemingly ; now and again piling on the 
sumac roots, and sometimes glancing at 
her as she passed to and fro busy with 
the affairs of their little household. She 
served the midday meal and urged him 
to break his fast, but he shook his head, 
and drew nearer to the fire. At about 
three o'clock there was a lull in the 
storm, and the rain ceased. 

Hilda, who was feeling utterly wretched 
and perplexed went out to the veranda 
and listened to the roar of the river, and 
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saw a silver streak in the valley which 
two days before had been perfectly dry. 
She had laughed when she was told that 
the sandy waste yonder was the great 
river. Now looking at it, she was seized 
with a strong desire to go down and 
stand near it, and she was just debating 
in her mind whether she could leave Rob- 
ert, and whether she could get through 
the day without some kind of distraction, 
—no matter what, but something to 
brace her up a little,—when she saw a 
figure coming up the hill, and at once 
recognized Ben Overleigh. A strong feel- 
ing of relief and hope took possession of 
her. Ben would stay with Robert while 
she went out and saw what there was to 
be seen, and then she would come back 
refreshed in mind and body. He would 
know how to comfort Robert, and as for 
herself, she was quite conscious that she 
brightened up in his presence and felt 
less hopeless, too, about this lonely ranch 
life, when she remembered that he was a 
neighbor and their friend. 

‘«Well,’’ hesaid, greeting her, «‘and so 
you’ve seen a typical Californian rain- 
storm. I tell you, you are lucky to be on 
the hill. I shouldn’t wonder if there 
was a great deal of damage done in the 
valley. And the storm is not over yet. 
This is only a lull, but I thought I would 
just come over to see how things have 
been going with you. Where is Bob?”’ 

‘«‘ Bob is inside crouching over the fire,’’ 
she said. 

‘‘He should take you down to see the 
river,’’ Ben said. “It is a tremendous 
sight.’’ 

«T half thought of going by myself,”’ 
she said gloomily, ‘‘if only for the sake 
of a little distraction. Bob is in trouble, 
we are both in trouble. The reservoir 
burst this morning.”’ 
‘«« Good heavens !’’ said Ben, «‘and you 
talk .of it as though your bandbox had 
burst, and that was all.”’ 

She darted an indignant glance at him 
as he opened the door hastily, and went 
into the house. He laid his hands 
heavily on Bob's shoulders, and said: 
‘““Cheer up, old man. I’ve come to 
smoke a pipe with you.”’ 

‘Ben, old fellow,’’ Robert Strafford 
said, looking up, and feeling the comfort 
of his presence at once. 

There was no talk between them ; they 


sat together by the fireside, whilst Hilda 
lingered outside on the veranda. 

At last Robert spoke: 

‘“My best trees are gone,’ he said 
half dreamily, «‘the best part of my 
ranch is ruined.”’ 

«We'll redeem it,’’ 
«‘you and I together.’’ 

Robert shook his head. 

‘There's no redeeming it,’’ he said 
quietly. «I’ve made another failure of 
my life, and dragged the girl into it this 
time. And I can’t forgive myself. And 
she has been so good and patient all 
through this wretched day. She has not 
come out to anything very gay, has 
she?”’ 

In the moment Ben’s thoughts turned 
sympathetically to Hilda, and he regret- 
ted his hasty words. No, Bob was right ; 
she had not come out to anything very 
gay: a barren life, a worn-out worker, 
and a ruined ranch: not a particularly 
sumptuous marriage portion for any one. 

‘‘T think I shall take her down to the 
river,’’ he said suddenly, «She half 
wanted to go and it is not safe for her 
alone.”’ 

Robert nodded as though in approval, 
and showed no further interest in outside 
things. Ben saw that he was best alone, 
and slipped out quietly, having asked no 
questions about the reservoir. But he 
soon saw for himself that the finest part 
of Robert’s ranch was a scene of desola- 
tion and his heart ached for his friend. 
Then he came round to the honeysuckle 
veranda and saw Hilda still standing 
there. She looked utterly listless and 
depressed. 

‘‘May I take you down to the river?" 
he asked in his own kind way. ‘ Bob is 
best alone, and the walk will do you 
good. Put on some thick boots, for the 
mud is something awful. You don’t 
mind heavy walking ?’’ 

‘« No, indeed,’’ she answered eagerly, 
‘‘T shall be glad to come.”’ 

In a few minutes they were making 
their way down to the valley, now stick- 
ing in the mud, and now going valiantly 
onward without interruption. At first 
Ben could not bring himself to speak of 
the trouble which had befallen his friend ; 
he felt as though Hilda did not under- 
stand, or as though she did not care. 
And yet it was impossible that she did 


’ 


Ben answered ; 
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not care. No, she was, so he argued, 
probably one of those reserved charac- 
ters, who keep their emotions in an iron 
safe, proof against all attacks. But at 
last he could no longer keep silent on the 
subject which was uppermost in his 
thoughts: 

“It is a most disastrous affair, this 
bursting of the reservoir,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Bob slaved like a nigger at that earth 
dam. I never saw any fellow work so 
hard. And there never was a doubt in 
our minds about it being as firm as a 
rock. He has not told mea word about 
it yet, and I did not like toask. He will 
tell me in his own time.’’ 

‘« He had filled the reservoir too full,” 
Hilda said in her grating voice. ‘I 
can't imagine why he did such a ridicu- 
lous thing when he knew the rain was 
coming. And then there was some 
trouble about the flood-gate. It wouldn’t 
act properly. That is how it has oc- 
curred: at least so he told me. Day 
after day he put off looking after that 
flood-gate, until it was too late. I am 
dreadfully sorry about it all, but I can’t 
think why he did not take proper precau- 
tions. I would not say that to him, of 
course, but it seems to me that it might 
have been prevented if—’’ 

“If Bob had not been utterly worn- 
out,’’ said Ben brusquely. 

‘«‘Well, it is altogether most unfortu- 
nate,’’ she said indifferently. 

Ben glanced at her keenly, scarcely 
knowing how to control his indignation 
at her cold criticism of his friend. He 
was trying to make out what manner of 
woman she really was, trying to divine 
what kind of heart she had, and what 
degree of intelligence, for she apparently 
did not realize the seriousness of the 
disaster, and talked of it as though it 
were something outside her, in the conse- 
quences of which she had no part. 

“TI scarcely think this is the moment 
for criticism,’’ he said suddenly. ‘It is 
the moment for generous sympathy. 
Bob will need everything we can give 
him of help and kindness.’’ 

‘* Do you suppose I don’t know that?”’ 
she asked coldly. ‘Do you imagine 


that I am intending to make things 
harder for him? What do you suppose 
ITam?’’ 


‘‘I suppose you are what you are,’’ 
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Ben answered in his quiet deliberate 
way: ‘* a newcomer to California, ignor- 
ant of our lives out here, our :‘tuggles, 
our weeks, and months, and yeai. of un- 
accustomed toil, and our great anxieties, 
and our great disasters. Your rarch is 
practically ruined. All those trees would 
have borne splendid lemons next year. 
Bob has tended them with special care. 
Now they are swept away. The pert of 
your ranch which is left uninjured by the 
bursting of the reservoir is the newly- 
planted part. About two or three 
months ago I myself helped Bob to put 
in the trees. And now he will have to 
begin all over again. And it is just 
crushing.’’ 

He paused for a moment, and even in 
the midst of his exasperation at her in- 
difference, and in spite of his sympathy 
with Bob, he felt a rush of kindly feeling 
toward her. There she was amongst 
them in a foreign land, with none of her 
own people and none of her former inter- 
ests: no, she had not come out to any- 
thing very cheerful ; and at twenty-four, 
and three weeks married, one has a right 
to expect some satisfaction out of life. 

«« But I am not a very gay companion,”’ 
he said with sudden cheeriness. ‘ You 
have had enough sadness for one day, 
and here am I doing my level best to add 
to it. Holles always says that if I had 
chosen, I could have written an admir- 
able book of lamentations.”’ 

‘‘He is a most amusing boy,’’ Hilda 
said, smiling in spite of herself. 

‘«©Qne day when he is in good form, 
you must make him tell you his adven- 
tures on a fishing expedition,’’ said Ben. 
«And some day you must ask him about 
his famous quarrel with the ear-trumpet 
lady—your only neighbor. He does just 
what he likes with us all, and we're 
ridiculously fond of him. That is his 
place right over there, across the river. 
And now what do you think of the river? 
Stay, let me go first, and test the way 
across the meadows, and you must follow 
exactly in my footsteps, and we will get 
up to the very bank of the torrent. 
Don’t choose your own path. The 
ground is fearfully soft, and you may 
be mired if you’re not careful. Would 
you rather not go?”’ 

«Indeed not,’’ she said eagerly. ‘I 
am ready for anything.’ 
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She had forgotten all her troubles and 
depression, and, buoyant with vitality 
and eagerness, followed after him, call- 
ing out sometimes when he looked back: 
“T’'m all right, Mr. Overleigh !”’ 

At last they stood together by the side 
of the river, and were able to see the 
wholesale destruction which the storm 
had wrought. Three days ago there had 
been no water in the river: now there 

yasa raging torrent which was cutting 
down the banks, tearing up the trees 
and bearing them away in fierce triumph. 

First the topmost branches of a fine 
sycamore shuddered slightly, then they 
trembled, and those- who were watching 
them knew that the tree was doomed. 
Then the roots cracked and groaned and 
something snapped—and the tree fell. 
Perhaps there was a moment of resist- 
ance even then, but all in vain. The tor- 
rent rushed on its victim with redoubled 
fury, and whirled it away. . 

There is a sad fascination in watching 
such a scene as this. You feel you must 
wait to see whether that tree yonder will 
be spared. You do not think it possible 
that it too will yield tothe enemy. The 
others went, but they were fragile and 
unstable. This one surely will have the 
strength to withstand all attacks. You 
watch and you turn away perhaps to see 
the bank a few yards further down cave 
in and disappear ; or, it may be that you 
yourself have to step back and save your- 
self from slipping down with the ground 
which has given way. You hear a crash 
—and there is your tree fallen. You 
feel like holding out your arms to help a 
friend. You feel the despair of knowing 
that you cannot help. The torrent seizes 
your tree, attacks it with overwhelming 
force and sweeps it onward, onward. 
And you linger there, remembering sadly 
that there is one tree less in a barren 
land, where every green branch is dearly 
prized : one tree less in that belt of green 
in the valley, so soothing and restful to 
the eye through all the months of the 
year. 

Hilda could not leave the spot. She 
was so excited and interested, and so 
concerned at seeing the trees rooted up, 
that Ben began to wonder whether he 
would ever get her home again ; and in- 
deed every moment something fresh was 
occurring to attract their attention. Now 


a window and a door tore past ; and now 
a great olive-tree, and now a pig, and 
now a pump. 

‘‘We must be starting for home,’’ he 
said at last. ‘The storm will be coming 
on again. Do you see those threatening 
clouds yonder? My word, there has 
been a tremendous deal of damage done 
already, and we've not finished with it 
yet. I hope to goodness none of those 
boys have suffered. Their land lies so 
low, and this river is cutting away the 
country right and left.’’ 

She turned to him with sudden eager- 
ness : 

‘« It’s tremendously exciting,’’ she said, 
clasping her hands over her head and 
drawing a long breath. «If you have 
not seen anything of the kind before, it 
works you up toa terrible pitch. I don’t 
know exactly what it makes one feel like; 
one does not think of oneself or one’s 
own concerns—one just watches and 
wonders.”’ 

‘«Come,’’ he said, looking at her with 
fresh interest, for her eagerness and ani- 
mation were giving an added charm to 
her personality. «* Come, before we are 
caught by the rain. Robert will be 
anxious.”’ 

‘Robert will be anxious,’’ she echoed 
dreamily, and at once the brightness 
faded from her face. It was as though 
some sudden remembrance had quenched 
her vitality and her interest. She fel- 
lowed Ben over the meadows, and when 
they had gained the road safely, she 
glanced at the scene they had left, and 
then turned slowly homeward. ‘There 
was something in her manner which for- 
bade conversation, and Ben walked by 
her side, twirling his great moustache, 
and wondering how things would event- 
ually work themselves out between 
Robert and herself. His own feelings 
toward her this afternoon were a curi- 
ous mixture of resentment and attraction. 
He was almost angry with himself for be- 
ing attracted toward her, but he could 
not help admiring her face, and her 
strength, and her whole bearing. She 
stalked by his side like a young panther. 
She was as strong as he was: stronger 
perhaps, and with more vitality in her 
little finger than poor old Bob in his 
whole tired body. 

At last she spoke : 


” 


’ 
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«Mr. Overleigh,”’ she said, «you and 
Robert have been great friends together 
for a long time now ?”’ 

‘Why, yes’m,’’ he answered brightly. 
«This is the land of friendships, you 
know.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to hear it is the land of 
something beautiful,’’ she said bitterly. 

‘« Does it frown to you so very much ?”’ 
he asked kindly. 

‘« Yes,’’ she answered almost fiercely. 
‘ Terribly.” 

«« But if we have a beautiful spring, you 
will think differently of it,’’ he said. 

‘No, no,’’ she replied, standing still 
for the moment, ‘‘ nothing could make 
me like it. It isn't only the scenery—it’s 
everything, the isolation, the fearful dis- 
tance from home, the absence of stimulus. 
One doesn’t realize this at home. If one 
only realized it one wouldn't come. 
Nothing would make one come,’’ she 
continued excitedly ; ‘‘ neither love nor 
friendship, nor duty nor regret; and as 
for ambition to carve out a new career 
for oneself—good heavens, if I were a 
man I would rather starve in my old 
career!’’ 

Her thoughts, till now locked in her 
heart, were leaping into freedom. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she said, “if you only knew 
what a relief it is to me to speak out to 
some one. I have been suffocated these 
last days and every hour it has been 
getting worse. I’ve written letters — 
oh, ves, I’ve written letters and torn 
them up in despair. The distance is 
so great it paralyzes one. You can’t 
send achronicle of misery six thousand 
miles. It’s just absurd mockery to do it. 
It’s only a caricature of your depression. 
It helps you a little to write it, and then 
you must tear it up at once, and that’s 
all the comfort you will have out of it. 
Oh, it is better than nothing—anything 
is better than nothing, when one has to 
keep silent, and when some one near you 
is watching constantly for your look of 
approval and watching for your word of 
approbation, and you can’t give either, 
the only thing you can do is to be silent. 
But when you are able to speak out your 
real thoughts to a human being, then 
you breathe again, as I am breathing 
now!”’ 

She paused, and Ben was silent, too. 
He did not know what to say. 
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‘«« But why, why do people come here?’’ 
she continued ; ‘«‘ what do they find here 
to like? What do they get in exchange 
for all they have lost? Why in the name 
of Heaven did Robert settle in such a 
place; why did you choose to come here? 
Are you going to stay here all your lives? 
Tell me what it all means—tell me 
frankly and honestly whether you care 
for your life here, and whether you 
would not throw it up to-morrow if you 
could ?’”’ 

««T will tell you what it all means,”’ 
said Ben, slowly: «‘it means that it's a 
land and a life for men and not for 
women. Wemen gain in every particu- 
lar; no more small clerkships for us, no 
more imprisonment in airless offices : but 
out-of-door freedom and our own lives 
to ourselves and our own land. That’s 
what it all means tous. To you women 
—well—”’ 

‘‘Well?”’ she said impatiently. 

‘*To you women it is altogether some- 
thing different,’’ he continued ; ‘* and un- 
less you all know how to love desper- 
ately, there’s nothing to redeem the life 
out here for you.”’ 

She laughed bitterly. 

‘‘No, apparently nothing,’’ she said. 
‘‘So here as everywhere, the women come 
off the worst.’’ 

‘«It seems to be so,’’ he answered re- 
luctantly. 

‘Unless we can manage to love desper- 
ately,’’ she said in bitter scorn, «and 
then even Southern California can _be- 
come a paradise tous. Is that what you 
think ?”’ 

«IT think that love and friendship can 
make things easier even in a lonely ranch 
in Southern California,’’ Ben replied. 

‘‘The men are to have eternal free- 
dom from airless offices and small clerk- 
ships, and to enjoy out-of-door lives, and 
revel in the possession of their ranches,” 
Hilda continued, ‘‘and the women are 
to do work to which they have never 
been accustomed at home, are to drudge 
and drudge, day after day, in an isolated 
place without a soul to talk to, and their 
only compensation is to love desperately. 
A pretty picture, indeed! Oh, well, it is 
folly of me to talk of it, perfect folly, and 
to you of all people, Bob's friend.”’ 

‘‘Better to Bob's friend than to Bob 
himself,” Ben said quietly. 
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She glanced up at him. There was 
something so soft in his voice whenever 
he spoke of Robert. Hilda was touched. 

‘« You are anxious on Robert's behalf,”’ 
she said. 

‘Yes,’’ he answered simply, ‘I am.” 

They walked on in silence for a few 
minutes. 

«You see, we have been such close 
friends,’?’ he said, ‘‘and I nursed him 
through a bad illness, and learnt to look 
upon him as my own property. He came 
into my life, too, at a time when I was 
desolate. The world seemed a desert to 
me. But Bob held out his hand and 
helped me along to a green place. I've 
found many green places since then.”’ 

‘‘ With such a close friendship as that, 
you must surely resent my presence out 
here ?’’ Hilda said tentatively. 

‘“Yes,”’ he said stanchly, «I resent it 
most deeply if you do not make him 
happy.”’ 

Hilda smiled. She liked his candor ; 
she liked everything about him. 

They had reached the road which led 
up to her house. 

‘* Good-by,’’ he said, ‘I won't come 
in just now. I must make my way back 
whilst it is still fine. Tell Bob I'll be in 
to-morrow.”’ 

She stood watching him for a moment, 
and then she went home. 

As she opened the door, her husband 
came forward to greet her with a smile 
of love and welcome on his face. Every- 
thing was ready for her: the cloth was 
laid, the food was cooked, the kettle was 
boiling, there were fresh flowers on the 
table. 

‘© Oh, Robert,’’ she said warmly, « and 
you’ve done everything for me, and you 
so tired with the day's trouble.”’ 

‘‘ Hush,”’ he said, smiling sadly. «* The 
day’s trouble is past.’’ 


ve. 
ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


There were three days more of incessant 
rain and wind, and then the storm ceased, 
and the sun shone brightly. On the 
morning of the second fine day, a wagon 
drove up to Hilda’s house, and Holles 
got off, leaving Ben in charge of the 
horses. 
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«We called in to see if we could do 
anything for you in the village,’’ he said 
when Hilda opened the door to him. 

‘«T should be ever so much obliged if 
you would bring me a sack of flour,’’ she 
said. ‘I have just come to the end of 
my supply. Robert did not want to send 
our horses in yet. He says the roads are 
not safe.’’ 

‘‘ No, I don’t suppose they are,’’ said 
Holles. ‘+ But if you had been living on 
preserved pineapples and empty coal-oil 
tins for the last week or ten days, you 
would be willing to risk a good deal for 
the sake of some flour or a piece of porter- 
house steak. We fellows over the river 
have been starving. Empty coal-oil tins 
and preserved pineapples are not very 
fattening, are they ? But there, I mustn’t 
grumble. We managed to get over to 
Ben one day, and he gave us one of his 
skinniest fowls in exchange for a large 
jar of my best marmalade. There was 
nothing on the fowl; but there never is 
anything on Ben’s fowls, so we weren't 
disappointed. Only for goodness sake 
don’t tell that to him. He’s awfully 
touchy on the subject !’’ 

Hilda laughed, and asked about the 
damage done by the storm on the other 
side of the river. 

«Graham has come off very badly,” 
Holles answered. ‘‘ His house was taken 
clean away, and three acres of his best 
olives are completely ruined. We have 
some fearful cuts on our land, and the 
poor devil of a Chinaman who had his 
kitchen-garden half a mile away from our 
place, has lost everything — cabbages, 
asparagus, pig-tail, and all. Graham is 
living with us just now, and he says he 
must have something to eat to keep up 
his spirits. SolI said I’d risk my valu- 
able life for the good of the whole com- 
munity. The wagon and horses are 
Ben’s. After I got across the river, I 
went and stormed at him until he hitched 
up. Hedid not want to come with me, 
and began swearing at me in that poetical 
fashion of his until I referred casually to 
the skinny fowls raised on his ranch, and 
then he said, ‘ Hold hard, Jesse, I'll come 
with you.’ So we are off together, and if 
you don’t hear anything more of us, you 
will know that we have found a muddy 
grave !’’ 

‘‘ Good-by,’’ Hilda said. ‘I hope you 




















will come safely back, bringing my flour 
and the mail. And some day I want you 
to tell me about your experiences with 
the ear-trumpet lady.’ 

‘«‘ All right,’’ sang out Holles cheerily. 
«« And now good-by.”’ 

He stood for a moment looking down 
like a shy boy. 

‘« We fellows are all so sorry about the 
reservoir,’ he said kindly. «If there is 
anything we can do to help old Bob, we’re 
all ready and willing.” 

He was off quickly after that, and Hilda 
watched him jump into the wagon and 
take possession of the reins. Then he 
cracked the big black-snake and started 
away in grand style. 

‘‘Confound you, Holles,’’ Ben said as 
they rattled over the roads. ‘Do drive 
carefully. You will be landing us in one 
of those holes. I’ll take the lines. I don’t 
want the wagon smashed up and the 
horses lamed.’’ 

«I’m sorry, old man,’”’ Holles replied 
cheerfully. «I'll promise to be careful, 
but I cannot possibly let you drive. I al- 
ways feel like going to my own funeral 
when you handle the whip. Here, get 
up, boys! Don’t be frightened of the 
mud. We’re not going to stick yet. Get 
up, boys! But by Jove, Ben, the roads 
are heavy.” 

«They are not fit for traveling yet,’’ 
Ben answered. ‘ But you worried me 
into coming. It’s better to give into you 
and have peace.”’ 

‘‘Grumble away as much as you like,”’ 
Holles answered. .‘* I would rather have 
any amount of your grumblings than one 
of your fowls. What on earth do you do 
to your fowls to turn them out so thin? 
You might make your fortune by ex- 
hibiting them. They’re quite unique !’’ 

«Don’t chatter so much, and look out 
where you are going,’’ said Ben, pretend- 
ing not to notice Jesse’s chaff. 

Holles laughed and drove on silently 
for a few minutes. Then he said: 

‘« That’s a bad piece of luck about Bob 
Strafford’s reservoir. Poor fellow! He 
will take it dreadfully to heart. And I 
am sorry for her, too. It must be lonely 
for her in this part of the country.”’ 

Ben made no answer. 

‘‘T can’t for the life of me understand 
about women,’’ Holles continued. «If I 
were a fine girl like that, nothing on 
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earth would induce me to come out to this 
kind of life. Any one can see that she is 
out of place here.’’ 

‘«The women have a bad time of it ina 
new country,’’ Ben said slowly. ‘If you 
talk to any one of them it is nearly always 
the same story, homesickness and deso- 
lation, desolation and homesickness. I 
remembered last year up north meeting 
such a handsome woman. Her husband 
had made quite a good thing out of lima 
beans, and they had everything they 
wanted. But she told me that she did not 
know how to live through the first ten 
years of homesickness.’ 

‘‘That’s a cheerful prospect for Mrs. 
Strafford,’’ said Holles. 

‘‘She will probably work her way 
through as they all do,’’ answered Ben. 
‘*Women are wonderful creatures.”’ 

‘“You always have something to say 
for women,’’ said Holles. «‘ You ought to 
go back to the old country and help them 
get the suffrage and all that sort of thing. 
You are lost to them out here. How my 
maiden aunt, who only lives for the 
cause, as she calls it, would adore you !”’ 

Ben smiled, and then said quietly : 

‘« Robert’s ranch has been put back at 
least three years. I don’t suppose Mrs. 
Strafford realizes that yet. But it is very 
hard on her, and cruel for him. He has 
worked untiringly, poor chap, and used 
every means in his power to reach success. 
Well, I simply can’t speak of it, Jesse. 
It chokes me. Look out now. There's 
something ahead. Don’t go an inch out 
of the road, or we shall get mired.”’ 

As they came nearer they saw that a 
cart, heavily laden with large bales of 
hay had stuck in the mud. Two men 
were leading the horses away. 

««Can we pass ?’’ Ben asked of them. 

«‘There’s just enough room to manage 
it,"? one of them answered. 

«« We'll try for it,’’ said Holles. 
up, boys !”’ 

They might have been able to creep 
past in safety, but that one of the team 
shied at the bales of hay and swerved 
about three feet from the road. In an 
instant the horses were plunging in the 
mud, and the spring-wagon had sunk 
up to the hubs. Ben took the black- 
snake and whipped up the poor brutes, 
and together with Holles, shouted, coaxed, 
and swore. 
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But they had gone down so deep that 
they could not free themselves. They 
plunged and paddled and struggled hard 
to drag out the wagon ; until at last one 
of them more faint-hearted than the other, 
gave up trying and began nibbling the 
grass. 

Ben and Holles jumped down, and 
walked very gingerly over the soft 
ground, which in the neighborhood of 
the horses’ hoofs was precisely like pea- 
soup. They unhitched the animals, who 
then sprang forward and gained firm 
footing once more. There they stood 
tired and panting, their long tails looking 
like house painters’ brushes steeped in 
rich brown coloring. 

‘‘T won’t be worried again into bring- 
ing my team out so soon after a storm,”’ 
said Ben half humorously, as he stroked 
both the horses. ‘‘ They don’t care about 
a mud-bath.”’ 

‘It won't hurt them,’’ answered Holles. 
“In fact, it is a capital thing for the 
health. My maiden aunt used to go every 
year to Carlsbad for the mud-baths, and 
after the tenth season she really began to 
feel the benefit of them. All the same, 
Ben, I’m glad we had not to dig 


‘out the horses. That is the very devil. 


Now for the wagon. I have a brilliant 
idea.”’ 

He saw arope in the hay-cart, and at 
once possessed himself of it. He fastened 
it to the pole of their own wagon and at- 
tached it to the horses. Then once more 
Ben cracked the black-snake and the 
horses, being now on solid ground, tugged 
and tugged, and at last pulled out the 
wagon. 

‘«* You ought to thank your stars you 
had me with you,’’ said Holles as they 
started on their way again. ‘I’m so 
wonderfully ingenious.”’ 

He drove into the village in grand style, 
much elated that he and Ben had come 
off so easily. A great many men were 
gathered together at the grocery store, 
which was also the post-office, and horses 
and buggies of every description were 
crowding the road; most of the horses 
looked as though they had been mired, 
and several of them wore an air of depres- 
sion, born of wounded pride. Others, 
obviously, did not care whether or not 
their appearance was changed for the 
worse, and received with stolid indiffer- 
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ence the various uncomplimentary re- 
marks bestowed on their tails. 

This was the first time of meeting since 
the great storm, and every one had some- 
thing to tell about his own experiences. 
There was anxiety expressed about the 
enormous earth dam of the Nagales reser- 
voir which supplied the Flume. If it had 
burst as some one reported, untold dam- 
age would have been done; and more- 
over the whole water supply for the sum- 
mer months’ irrigating would have been 
wasted. This was a terrible prospect, and 
especially so after a long drought of ex- 
ceptional severity. But the postmaster, 
who was busy distributing the accumu- 
lation of several days’ mail, said there 
was no truth in the report. 

‘«I wish there was no truth in the news 
about poor old Strafford’s dam,’’ said 
some one. ‘Can’t you contradict it, 
Overleigh?”’ 

Ben shook his head. 

‘‘It is only too true,’’ he said sorrow- 
fully. 

‘« Well, it’s a miserable thing to hap- 
pen, and so soon after his marriage,’’ said 
the postmaster. ‘Are you taking his 
mail, Mr. Holles ?’’ 

‘«“Yes,’’ answered Holles. ‘Great 
powers! Is this cartload for him? Oh, 
I see it’s mostly for his wife. What a 
stunning lot of papers! By Jove, I wish 
my people would send me some. The 
only thing I ever get from the old country 
is The Young Christian at Home. And 
Lauderdale gets The Christian House- 
hold. No wonder we're always depressed. 
Here, stay a moment, Ben. I’m not 
through with the shopping. I’ve nearly 
forgotten Mrs. Strafford’s sack of flour. 
And I want atin of oysters. Graham is 
so upset about losing his three acres of 
olives that he says the only possible 
thing to help him is broiled oysters on 
toast. Well now, I’m about ready.”’ 

With a greeting here, and a nod there, 
the two friends drove off. Ben took the 
reins and Holles sorted the mail, and 
seemed greatly interested in the outsides 
of Mrs. Strafford’s newspapers and mag- 
azines, and in their insides, too, for he 
held each one up to the light, looking 
through it as though through a tele- 
scope. 

‘Well, I wish they were for me,’’ he 
said as he pushed them away and lit his 
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pipe. ‘‘ But I don’t grudge them to her. 
I dare say she is terribly homesick for old 
England; and the mail will cheer her up. 
Somehow or other I feel sorry for hes— 
don't you, Ben? What do you think of 
her ?”’ 

‘«T don’t know,"’ said Ben slowly. 

And he spoke the truth. He had 
thought of her constantly ever since his 
long walk and talk with her. He recalled 
her fierce distress, her sudden breaking 
down of the barrier of reserve, her cry of 
relief at being able to speak openly about 
the isolation and unattractiveness of the 
life and land. He remembered every word 
she had said : he remembered every ges- 
ture. In.turning the whole matter over 
in his mind, he was torn by several con- 
flicting feelings : sympathy with her suf- 
fering, indignation with himself for being 
able to sympathize at all with. her; re- 
sentment against her for her cold criticism 
of Robert in the very midst of his distress ; 
a growing suspicion that her nature had 
nothing to offer of tender love and pas- 
sionate devotion; and an uneasy con- 
sciousness that in spite of.all this, and in 
spite of his loyal and long attachment to 
poor old Bob,.there was something about 
her personality which attracted him 
immensely : something gallant in her 
bearing and something irresistible in her 
appearance. He could not: but admire 
her,.and he hated himself for it. 

He did not. listen to-Jesse Holles’ chat- 
ter, and he looked with indifference at the 
country smiling now in serene sunshine, 
and.at the softened lights on the moun- 
tains, .Holles tried to draw his attention 
to a few blades of grass springing up on 
the roadside, and as they neared Robert’s 
house he glanced down into.the valley 
and exclaimed with delight when he saw 
the river glistening like gold. But-Ben, 
usually so susceptible to.the beauties of 
nature, and so enthusiastic about the 
varying charms of this wild expanse of 
scenery which he greatly loved, noticed 
nothing. 

Then the sound of a harsh voice recalled 
him from his musings, and there stood 
Hilda. 

‘‘So you are back safely,’’ she said 
brightly. ; , 

‘Yes,"’ said Holles, as he handed out 
her letters and papers. ‘ We were badly 
mired going ; but the marvel is that we 


did not sink up to our very eyes coming 
back. Your mailis so heavy! But oh, 
how I envy it. How I should enjoy those 
papers! This is nota hint. It is merely 
an emotional observation, which I regret 
already.” 

‘You need not regret it,’’ laughed 
Hilda. «‘I hope you will all read my 
papers.”’ 

“We'll try,’’ said Holles quaintly. 
‘‘And here is the sack of flour. I will 
just lift it into the house. It is a per- 
fectly lovely day. Spring has come.”’ 


VII. 
THE GREAT MIRACLE. 


To enjoy and appreciate to its fullest 
possibilities a Californian spring, let me 
choose for one, to live first through a 
Californian summer. Then I can see the 
great miracle with my own eyes; watch 
it in its tiniest and swiftest workings, 
and follow it with loving wonder. 

Now those plains and slopes yonder 
lay bare and brown: for many months; 
everything on them was scorched up and 
covered with thickening dust. The sumac, 
to be sure, kept its greenness, and even 
sent out tender shoots, just to remind us, 
perhaps, that nature was not really dead 
but slumbering beneath her ugly garment 
of dust and withered growth, even as 
elsewhere she takes her time of rest be- 
neath a lovelier covering of purest white. 
The foot-hills were barren of any kind of 
beauty; the very stones and rocks wore 
an uncompromising air of ugliness, and 
the whole country seemed to be without 
a single charm until the hour of sunset, 
and then the mountains were tinged with 
purple light and the great boulders them- 
selves appeared to have donned for the 
moment a suit of purple heather. 

Ah, for the green pastures in other 
countries then, for the deep lanes and 
forests of trees, for the brooks and rivers, 
for the grass and ferns and mosses, and 
for everything in nature soothing to the 
eye and comforting to the spirit ! 

But as time went on, my friends, regret 
and longing crept stealthily away, and 
curiosity and wonder took their place, for 
some change was coming over the cotintry 
almost imperceptible and most mysteri- 
ous. There was no rain, but the night- 














fogs cast their moisture on the dried up 
brush and starved-looking chaparral. 
Tiny leaves broke forth and gave the first 
sure sign that the long summer sleep was 
over. And surely those hills had lost 
their former crude brown coloring, and 
had mellowed into tenderer tints. There 
was a softening spell over everything, 
and a strange sense of unrest. The 
heavens looked troubled, and threatened 
rain at last. But still no rain came, and 
yet one might see how the fresh growth 
was struggling to assert itself unaided. 
Then after many days of waiting, the 
rains fell. 

And nature began to work her beautiful 
miracle. She had delayed so long that 
she had to work quickly, but those who 
cared enough, could follow her in every 
detail. 

A few faint signs of grass on the road- 
side, the palest shimmer of green on the 
slopes, fine little leaves springing from 
the ground, a tiny flower here and there, 
and in the cajions frail ferns. 

Then a luxuriance of green: vast ex- 
pauses of young, fresh grain on the foot- 
hills and in the great plain yonder; 
stretches of emerald grass almost dazzling 
in its intensity, with a dash of even 
brighter color matched only by the sea- 
moss on the rocks; green fields of pasture 
in the valley, and on the heights green 
brushwood spread like a soft velvet 
mantle over the distant ridges. 

And then the flowers springing up in 
places where neither growth nor life 
seems possible. 

Carpets of the little pink blossom of the 
alfilaria, the first spring flower; carpets of 
the golden violets charged with delicious 
fragrance, and of the shooting stars, so 
dainty with petals of white and delicate 
purple, and so generous of sweetest per- 
fume. 

Colors of every hue: masses of wild 
hyacinths, pale lavender in shade, thou- 
sands of yellow flowers varying from a 
faint tint to a deep orange; blue, pink, red, 
purple flowers, any you will, and amongst 
them delicate white ones of many lovely 
designs. 

And the splendid poppy flaming and 
flashing in the sunlight, and the rich 
indigo lark-spur, and the vetches and 
lupins and the lilies—how can one tell of 
them all, and how can one describe the 
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gladness and gratitude and wonder which 
their presence calls forth ? 

And then in cafions and timbered 
hiding places known only to those who 
pry and probe, many a curious and lovely 
flower. And as the weeks go on, fresh 
treasures revealing themselves in place 
of those which have passed out of sight; 
glorious monster poppies of crinkled 
white satin, and yellow hairy mariposa 
lilies, just like luscious yellow butter- 
flies. Vines and creepers trailing on the 
ground, and festooning shrubs and rocks; 
sweet scents wafted now from here and 
now from there, and now mingling to- 
gether in fragrant accord. 

And all these wonders tenfold more 
wonderful because of that burnt and dried 
up soil from which nothing beautiful 
seemed possible. 

But stay! The summer is here once 
more. The foot-hills are brown again; 
the slopes and plains where the grain has 
been grown and cut, havechosen for them- 
selves the color of old gold plush. Brown 
and old gold—surely a charming combi- 
nation. 

Is it that familiar scenes take on an 
ever-increasing beauty? Is it that the 
more intently we look, all the more surely 
do we see fresh loveliness even when we 
gaze into the heavens at eventide; first 
one star reveals itself to us, and then 
another? Or is it that we know spring 
will come, indeed, bringing those treas- 
ures which enchanted us? 


VIII. 
ROBERT TAKES HEART. 


So every day the country put on fresh 
beauties, and Robert was a little com- 
forted to see that Hilda took pleasure in 
watching the quick growth and marking 
the constant change in the scenery. 

«And when the wild flowers are at 
their best,’’ he said, ‘you will begin to 
think that Southern California is a beau- 
tiful land after all. That foot-hill yonder 
will be aglow with orange-colored pop- 
pies, and those other slopes over there 
across the river will be covered with the 
brightest mustard. I admire the mustard 
more than anything.” 

She smiled at him and found something 
kind to say about all the wonderful sur- 
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prises in store for 
her, and she seemed 
so appreciative of the 
fresh charms of the 
country, which were 
unfolding them- 
selves to her one by 
one, that he began 
to hope she might 
yet learn to care for 
the new life and the 
new land. He put 
his troubles bravely 
on one side and went 
back to work. Hilda 
saw him contemplat- 
ing his ruined ranch, 
and when he came 
in, although he tried 
to conceal his feel- 
ings, yet his thin 
face wore a peculiar 
look of pain, which 
softened her almost 
into tenderness. He 
said very little about 
the disaster, and 
spoke only of filling 
up the wash, level- 
ing the land, plow- 
ing and cultivating 
it, and getting it in 
good condition for 
the planting of fresh 
lemon trees. All this 
meant terribly hard 
work, and he looked 
really quite unfit to 
take the slightest 
exertion. Ben was 
anxious about him 
and came over every 
day to help with the 
cultivating of that 
part of the ranch 
which had escaped 





damage. He pushed Drawn by Enric Pape. 


Bob quietly away 
and took possession of the cultivator. 

«Sit down and smoke, old man,’’ he 
said. ‘* You're about as fit to do this 
kind of job as a kitten.” 

Bob was glad enough to rest. He 
watched Ben, smoked his pipe, and 
smiled to hear his friend swearing at the 
horses. 

“I’m so fearfully tired, Ben,”’ he said. 








HILDA AT THE WINDOW. 


‘«T suppose it is the worry, and the disap- 
pointment, and all that. But I shall be 
rested in a day or two, and then I must 
tackle that waste land. I dare sayina 
fortnight’s time, if we don’t have any 
more rain, the ground will be solid enough 
to be worked.”’ 

‘‘It will be a big business,’’ Ben said, 
glancing in that direction. 
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«T shall have no peace until I have 
started it,’’ Bob said doggedly. 

‘«« Well, we are all coming to help,’’ Ben 
answered. ‘All the fellows are sorry, 
and you will have quite a little gang 
round you. Holles is a splendid worker 
when he chooses, and he'll go ahead like 
a ship on fire for your sake.” 

‘© You boys are good to me,’’ Bob said 
gratefully. «I know you will help me.” 

Then he added half shyly: « The little 
wife is ever so kind about the whole 
affair. And I do believe she is beginning 
to like the life out here better than she 
ever thought she would. I’ve been ter- 
ribly worried about her, Ben. In spite of 
my great happiness, I feel it was selfish 
of me to ask her to leave England and 
her people, and the many pleasures and 
interests she has always had in her life 
over there.”’ 

««She needn’t have come,’’ 
swered stoutly. 

Bob smiled happily. 

‘«« No, that is just the comfort of it,’’ he 
said. «She came because she cared about 
me. But nevertheless I am anxious the 
whole time. When anything pleases her, 
Icheer up a little, and lately she has 
taken so kindly to the riding. She will 
soon be a splendid horsewoman. She 
looks well on a horse.”’ 

‘Yes, by Jove,’’ answered Ben enthusi- 
astically. 

«« And the country is coming on beauti- 
fully,’’ continued Bob. ‘We shall have 
an abundance of flowers. That will bea 
pleasure to her. But she doesn’t touch 
the piano. She sits down beside it, looks 
at it, and goes away. At home she used 
to play by the hour.”’ 

‘‘She will play in time,’’ said Ben, 
kindly, «just leave her to choose her own 
moment. Some day when you least ex- 
pect it, you will hear her touching the 
notes.’’ 

But he went away with his heart very 
sore about his friend, for though he 
believed that Hilda was trying her best 
to seize hold of the new life and make 
what she could of it, he remembered his 
long conversation with her and felt that 
she would never be reconciled to the lot 
which she had deliberately chosen. She 
had not once referred to her outburst of 
confidence that afternoon; at first she 
had seemed a little nervous in his pres- 
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ence; but as the days passed by and she 
saw him constantly, the slight uneasiness 
of manner took to flight. She trusted to 
his kindness and he knew it. He knew 
too that she liked him and looked for- 
ward to seeing him, and for his own part 
he could not but admire the brave at- 
tempt she was making to adapt herself 
to these difficult circumstances. It was 
altogether admirable. But that set ex- 
pression on her face betrayed to him the 
real state of her mind; and he trembled 
for Bob. And yet he had to own that she 
was good to her husband. Strong as a 
panther herself, she did not understand 
much about ill health, but she tried to 
save his strength. Only she did not love 
him. It was this that Ben resented in 
her. Still he was greatly attracted to her 
at times, much against his will and 
against his prejudices. Then he would 
go home twirling his moustaches and 
swearing softly and continuously. 

So the weeks slipped away, and Bob 
began to work at the ruined half of his 
ranch. He looked very frail, and there 
was something about his unrelenting 
doggedness which filled Ben with alarm. 
Nothing would induce him to spare him- 
self over this difficult task. He might be 
seen at any hour of the day, struggling 
with that stubborn land, filling up the 
washouts, now and then pausing to rest, 
and after a few moments returning with 
redoubled zeal to his tedious occupation. 
It made no difference to his quiet persist- 
ence when the other men came to help 
him. Ben worked alongside with him, 
and could not induce him to leave off ; 
Graham, Lauderdale, and Holles rode over 
constantly and gave him the best of their 
strength and willingness; but he never 
relaxed for their presence, indeed they 
rather stimulated him to further efforts. 
Holles was in capital form and kept 
every one in good spirits. 

‘‘T never remember to have worked as 
hard as this,’’ he said once or twice. «It 
just shows what a beautiful character 
Iam if people would only believe it. I 
wouldn’t have done it for myself. But 
I am not really properly appreciated in 
this neighborhood.”’ 

Hilda liked him immensely, and was 
always ready to hear his unique experi- 
ences by land and by sea. She laughed 
till the tears streamed down her cheeks, 
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for Holles had a method of narrating, 
quite his own. He told her too of his 
famous feud with the ear-trumpet lady, 
and how he had refused to work for her 
because he preferred not to be watched 
through an opera-glass. 

«Ben does not mind being watched 
through an opera-glass,"’ he said, «and 
I believe Bob rather likes it. But even 
if I were on the verge of starvation, I 
would not work on such infamous con- 
ditions. No, I still have some lingering 
sense of dignity, and that wretched old 
woman will never have the benefit of my 
valuable services. But there! I forgot 
she was a friend of yours and had lent 
you her piano. Does she come and listen 
to you through an opera-glass?’’ 

‘*She came once,’’ answered Hilda, 
‘«but she did not ask me to play, and she 
was particularly kind about the piano, 
and told me to keep it as long as I 
pleased. She is away now, but when she 
returns I must go and see her.”’ 

«Well, I think all the better of her,’’ 
said Holles brightly. «‘‘ Perhaps I will 
work for her.’’ 

Then he told Hilda he was passionately 
fond of music, and he asked her to play 
for him. 

‘‘T have never cared for anything so 
much as for music,’’ he said gently. «It 
always has had a mysterious influence 
over me. Do you knowl believe it ap- 
peals to the best part of us. Sometimes 
when I’ve been in the back country 
knocking about and not knowing where 
I was going next, a most painful yearn- 
ing for music has come over me, and I 
have positively suffered from the depri- 
vation. At moments like that it is an 
awful thing to be cut off from all possi- 
bility of easing one’s longing.”’ 

Hilda made no answer. She touched 
the keyboard, and after hesitating, she 
played some dainty old French gavotte. 
She followed it up with a mazurka by 
Godard. 

‘Did you like that?’’ she asked. 

Jesse’s face had fallen. He looked un- 
satisfied. 

‘*Play me something sad, now,’’ he 
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said, «‘that is the music one cares for 
most, because it is the truest, I suppose.”’ 

Her fingers wandered aimlessly over 
the notes. 

“I don’t know that I can play anything 
sad to you,’’ she said quietly. 

‘“Why not?’’ he asked shyly, for her 
manner had suddenly intimidated him. 

‘« Because I don’t believe I dare trust 
myself,’’ she said, more to herself than to 
him. 

She struck a few chords and began one 
of Chopin’s nocturnes. She broke off 
abruptly, rose from the piano, and went to 
the window. When she turned round 
again, Holles had gone. He had under- 
stood. 

But out on the ranch, Ben and Bob 
looked at each other when they heard the 
strains of music, and Bob’s face was 
aglow with pleasure. Ben was glad, too. 

‘* My little wife has gone back to her 
music,’’ Bob said. ‘ Now all will be well 
with her. I feel as though things were 
going on better, and as though she were 
not fretting so much for the old country.”’ 

Then the music ceased abruptly. 

««She did not finish that melody,”’ he 
said a little uneasily. 

‘«©I dare say she is tired,’’ Ben said 
reassuringly. 

Meanwhile Hilda rested on the honey- 
suckle veranda and looked at the distant 
ranges of mountains and the foot-hills 
nestling upto them as children to their 
parents ; she listened to the sweet notes 
of the mocking-bird who had lately taken 
up his quarters on the barn ; she watched 
the flight of a company of wild ducks, 
and she glanced at the garden where the 
flowers were growing apace. 

The camphor trees were coming on 
bravely, and she was glad to see that the 
grass was sprouting up. She tried to 
give her mind to each separate thing 
which attracted her attention ; and as the 
sun sank and the tender rosy glow spread 
over hill and mountain, she stared fixedly 
at the beautiful sight until it faded into 
a tender vagueness. And then once more 
Chopin’s nocturne stole on her remem- 
brance, overwhelming her with regret. 


(To be continued.) 
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By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


VII. 
THE SUMMER SHELTER GOES TO SEA. 


MN R. BURKE did not arrive to escort 
iV Mrs. Cliff and Willy Croup to the 
yacht until nearly nine o'clock in the 
evening. They had sent their baggage 
to the vessel in the afternoon, and had 
now been expecting him, with great im- 
patience, for nearly an hour; but when 
Mr. Burke arrived it was impossible to 
find fault with him, for he had been busy 
he said, every minute of the day. 

He had made up a full crew, he hada 
good sailing-master, and the first mate 
who had been on the yacht before ; every- 
thing that he could think of in the way 
of provisions and stores was on board, 
and there was nothing to prevent their 
getting out of the harbor early in the 
morning. 

When Mrs. Cliff stepped on board her 
yacht, the Summer Shelter, her first 
thought was directed toward her guests 
of the synod ; and when the mate, Mr. 
Burdette had advanced and been intro- 
duced to her, she asked him if any of the 
clergymen had yet appeared: 

«« They’re all aboard, madam,”’ said he, 
‘« fourteen of them! They came aboard 
about seven o’clock and they stayed in 
the saloon until about half-past nine, and 
one of them came to me and said that as 
they were very tired they thought they’d 
go to bed, thinking, most likely, as it 
was then so late you wouldn’t come 
aboard until morning. So the steward 
showed them their state-rooms and we 
had to get one more ready than we ex- 
pected to, and they’re now all fast asleep ; 
but I suppose I could rouse some of 
them up if you want to see them.”’ 

Mrs. Cliff turned to Burke with an ex- 
pression of despair on her face. «‘ What 
in the world shall Ido?’’ said she. «I 
wanted to tell them all about it and let 
them decide, but it would be horrible to 
make any of them who didn’t care to go 
to get up and dress and go out into this 
damp night air to look for a hotel."’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Burke, « all that’s going 


ashore has got to go ashore to-night. 
We'll sail as soon as it is daylight. If I 
was you, Mrs. Cliff, I wouldn’t bother 
about them. You invited them to go to 
the Bahamas, and you're going to take 
them there, and you’re going to send 
them back the best way you can, and I’m 
willing to bet a clipper ship against your 
yacht that they will be just as well satis- 
fied to come back in a regular steamer as 
to come back in this. You could offer to 
send them over to Savannah, and let 
them come up by rail, they might like 
that for a change. The way the thing 
looks to me, madam, you’re proposing to 
give them a good deal more than you 
promised.’’ 

««Well,”’ said Mrs. Cliff, «« one thing is 
certain. I’m not going to turn any of 
them out of their warm beds this night, 
and we might as well go to our rooms, 
for it must be a good deal after ten.’’ 

When Willy Croup beheld her little 
state-room she stood at the door and 
looked in at it with rapture. She hada 
beautiful chamber in the hotel where they 
had been staying, elegantly furnished, but 
there was something about this little bit 
of a bedroom, with all its nautical conve- 
niences, its hooks, and shelves, and racks, 
its dear little window, and its two pretty 
berths, each just big enough and not a bit 
too big, which charmed her as no room 
she had ever seen had charmed her. 

‘The Summer Shelter must have 
started,’’ Mrs. Cliff thought, before day- 
light the next morning, for when she was 
awakened by the motion of the engine it 
was not light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects in the room. But she lay quietly 
in her berth, and let her proud thoughts 
mount high and spread wide. As far as 
the possession of wealth and the sense of 
power could elevate the soul of woman, 
they now elevated the soul of Mrs. Cliff. 

This was her own ship which was go- 
ing out upon the ocean! This was her 
engine which was making everything 
shake and tremble; the great screw 
which was dashing the water at the stern 
and forcing the vessel through the waves 
belonged to her. Everything, the smoke- 
























stacks, the tall masts, the nautical instru- 
ments were her property ; the crew and 
stewards, the engineers, were all in her 
service. She was going to a beautiful 
island of the sunny tropics because she 
herself had chosen to go there. 

And it was with great satisfaction that 
she thought of the cost of all this. A 
great deal of money had been paid for 
that yacht, and it had relieved, as 
scarcely any other expenditure she would 
be likely to make could have relieved 
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the strain upon her mind occasioned by 
the pressure of her income. Even after 
the beginning of her Plainton enterprises, 
her money had been getting the better of 
her. Now she felt that she was getting 
the better of her money. 

By the way the yacht rolled, and, at 
the same time pitched and tossed, Mrs. 
Cliff thought it likely that they must be 
out upon the open sea, or at least, well 
down the outer bay. She liked the mo- 
tion, and the feeling that her property, 











moving according to her will, was riding 
dominant over the waves of the sea, sent 
a genial glow through every vein. It 
was now quite light, and when Mrs. Cliff 
got up and looked out of her round win- 
dow she could see far away to the right, 
the towering light-houses of Sandy Hook. 

About eight o’clock she dressed and 
went out on deck. She was proud of her 
good sailing qualities. As she went up 
the companionway, holding firmly to 
the bright brass rail, she felt no more 
fear of falling than if she had been one 
of the crew. When she came out on the 
upper deck, she had scarcely time to look 
about her, when a man, who at first 
sight she took for a stranger, came for- 
ward with outstretched hand. But in an 
instant she saw it was not a stranger, it 
was Captain Burke, but not as she had 
ever seen him before. He was dressed in 
a complete suit of white duck with gold 
buttons, and he wore a white cap trimmed 
with gold, an attire so different from his 
high silk hat and the furs that it was no 
wonder that at first she did not recognize 
their wearer. 

‘« Why, Captain Burke,’’ she cried, «I 
didn’t know you !”’ 

‘«« No wonder,’”’ said he, «‘this is a con- 
siderable change from my ordinary tog- 
gery, but it’s the uniform of a captain of 
a yacht; you see that is different from 
what it would be if I commanded a mer- 
chant vessel, or a liner, or a man-of- 
war.”’ 

‘‘Ttlooks awfully cool for such weath- 
er,’’ said she. 

‘« Yes,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ but it’s the 
proper thing, and yachts, you know, 
generally cruise in warmish weather. 
However, we're getting south as fast as 
we can. I tell you, madam, this yacht 
is a good one! We've just cast the log, 
and she's doing better than fourteen 
knots an hour, and we haven’t got full 
steam on either! It seems funny, madam, 
for me to command a steamer, but I’ll get 
used to it in notime. If it was a sailing 
vessel it wouldn’t be anything out of the 
way, because I’ve studied navigation and 
I know more about a ship than many a 
skipper, but a steam-yacht is different. 
However, I've got men under me who 
know how to do what I order them to do, 
and if necessary they’re ready to tell me 
what I ought to order.’’ 
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‘«I don’t believe there could be a better 
captain,’’ said Mrs. Cliff, «and I do hope 
you won't take cold. And now I want to 
see the ministers as soon as they are 
ready. I think it will be well for me to 
receive them up here. I am not sure 
that I remember the names of all of 
them, but I shall not hesitate to ask 
them, and then i shall present each one 
to you, it will be a sort of reception, you 
know. After that we can all go on 
pleasantly like one family. We will 
have to have a pretty big table in the 
saloon, but I suppose we can manage 
that.”’ 

««Oh, yes,’’ said Mr. Burke, ‘‘and now 
I’1l see the steward and tell him to let the 
parsons know that you're ready to re- 
ceive them."’ 

About a quarter of an hour after this 
the steward appeared on the deck, and 
approaching Mrs. Cliff and the captain, 
touched his hat. «‘«Come to report, sir,’’ 
said he, ‘the ministers are all sea-sick. 
There ain’t none of them wants to get 
out of their berths, but some of them 
wants tea.’’ 

Mrs. Cliff and the captain could not 
help laughing, although she declared it 
was not a laughing matter. 

«But it isn’t surprising,’ said the 
captain; ‘it’s pretty rough, and I sup- 
pose they’re all thoroughbred landsmen. 
But they’ll get over it before long, and 
when they come on deck it’s likely it 
will be pleasanter weather. We're hav- 
ing a considerable blow just now and it 
will be worse when we get farther out. 
So I should say that you and Miss Croup 
and myself had better have our break- 
fast."’ 

The steward was still standing by, and 
he touched his hat again, this time to 
Mrs. Cliff. 

‘‘The other lady is very sea-sick; I 
heard her groaning fearfully as I passed 
her door.”’ 

‘Oh, I must go down to Willy,’’ said 
Mrs. Cliff. ‘And captain, you and I 
will have breakfast together.’’ 

As Mrs. Cliff opened the door of Willy 
Croup’s state-room, a pale white face in 
the lower berth was turned toward her, and 
a weak and trembling voice said to her, 
‘‘Oh, Sarah, you have come at last! Is 
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there any way of getting me out of this 
horrible little hole?”’ 
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For two days Mrs. Cliff and Captain 
Burke breakfasted, dined, and supped by 
themselves. They had head-winds and 
the sea was very rough, and although 
the yacht did not make the time that 
might have been expected of her in fair 
weather, she did very well, and Burke 
was satisfied. The two stewards were 
kept very busy with the prostrate and 
dejected members of the synod, and Mrs. 
Cliff and the stewardess devoted their 
best efforts to the alle- 
viation of the woes of 
Willy, which they were 
glad to see were daily 
dwindling. 

They had rounded 
Cape Hatteras, the sea 
was smoother, the cold 
wind had gone down, 
and Willy Croup, warm- 
ly wrapped up, was sit- 
ting on a steamer chair 
on deck. The desire that 
she might be suddenly 
transferred to Plainton 
or to Heaven was grad- 
ually fading out of her 
mind, and the blue sky, 
the distant waves, and 
the thought of the ap- 
proaching meal were 
exercising a somewhat 
pleasurable influence 
upon her dreamy feeling 
when Captain Burke, 
who stood near with a 
telescope, announced - | 
that the steamer over 
there on the horizon line 
was heading south and 
that he had a notion she 
was the Antonina, the 
vessel on which Shirley 
had sailed. 

“I believe that we could overhaul 
her,’’ said he to Mrs. Cliff. «I didn’t 
know much about her sailing qualities, 
but I had no reason to believe she had 
the speed of this yacht, and as we're on 
the same course I thought it likely we 
would sight her, and what's more, pass 
her. We'll change our course a little so 
that we will becloser to her when we pass.”’ 

Mrs. Cliff, who had taken the glass but 
could not see through it very well, re- 
turned it to the captain and remarked, 
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«If we can go so much faster than she 
does, why can’t we take Mr. Shirley on 
board when we catch up to her?” 

‘«T don’t know about that,’’-said Burke. 
‘‘To do that, both vessels would have to 
lay to and lose time, and she might not 
want to do it as she’s a regular steamer, 
and carries the mail. And besides, if 
Shirley’s under orders —that is, the same 
thing as orders—to go straight to Ja- 
maica, I don’t know that we have any 
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right to take him off his steamer and 
carry him to Nassau. Of course, he 
might get to Jamaica just as soon, and, 
perhaps, sooner if he sailed with us, but 
we don’t know it. We may be delayed 
in some way ; there’re lots of things that 
might happen, and any way,I don’t be- 
lieve in interfering with orders, and I 
know Shirley doesn’t either. I believe 
he would want to keep on. Besides, we 
don’t really know yet that that’s the 
Antonina.” 
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A couple of hours, however, proved 
that Captain Burke's surmise had been 
correct, and it was not long before the 
two vessels were abreast of each other. 
The yacht had put on all steam and had 
proved herself capable of lively speed. 
As the two vessels approached within 
hailing distance, Captain Burke went up 
on the little bridge with a speaking- 
trumpet, and it was not long before Shir- 
ley was on the bridge of the other steamer 
with another trumpet. 

To the roaring conversation which now 
took place, everybody on each vessel who 
was not too sick, or had no duties, or 
could be spared from them, listened with 
the most lively interest. A colloquy 
upon the lonely sea between two persons, 
one upon one vessel and the other upon 
another, must always be an incident of 
absorbing importance. 

Very naturally Shirley was amazed to 
find it was his friend Burke who was 
roaring at him, and delighted when he 
was informed that the yacht was also on 
its way to Jamaica to meet Captain Horn. 
After a quarter of an hour of high sound- 
ing talk, during which Shirley was in- 
formed of Burke’s intention to touch at 
Nassau, the interview terminated, the 
Summer Shelter shaping her course a 
little more to the south, and by nightfall 
the Antonina had faded out of sight on 
the northeast horizon. 

‘«T shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Captain 
3urke at dinner, ‘if we got to Jamaica 
before her any way, although we're bound 
to lose time in the harbor at Nassau.” 

The company at the dinner-table was 
larger than it had yet been. Five mem- 
bers of the synod had appeared on deck 
during the speaking-trumpet conversa- 
tion, and feeling well enough to stay 
there, had been warmly greeted and con- 
gratulated by Mrs. Cliff. The idea ofa 
formal reception had, of course, been 
given up, and there was no need of pre- 
senting these gentlemen to the captain, 
for he had previously visited all of his 
clerical passengers in their berths, and 
was thus qualified to present them to 
Mrs. Cliff as fast as they should make 
their appearance. At dinner-time two 
more came into the saloon, and the next 
morning at breakfast the delegation from 
the synod were all present, with the ex- 
ception of two whose minds were not yet 
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quite capable of properly appreciating the 
subject of nutrition. 

When at last the Summer Shelter 
found herself in the smoother waters and 
the warmer air of the Gulf stream, when 
the nautilus spread its delicate sail in 
the sunlight by the side of the yacht, 
when the porpoises flashed their shining 
black bodies out of the water and plunged 
in again as they raced with the swiftly 
moving vessel, when great flocks of fly- 
ing-fish would rise into the air, skim 
high above the water, and then all fall 
back again with a patter as of big rain- 
drops, and the people on the deck of thie 
Summer Shelter took off their heavy 
wraps and unbottoned their coats, it was 
a happy company which sailed with Mrs. 
Cliff among the beautiful isles of the 
West Indies. 


VITI. 


WILLY CROUP COMES TO THE FRONT. 

The pleasant rays of the semi-tropical 
sun so warmed and subsequently melted 
the varied dispositions of the company 
on board the Summer Shelter, that in 
spite of their very different natures they 
became fused, as it were, into a happy 
party of friends. 

Willy Croup actually felt as if she 
were a young woman in a large party of 
gentlemen with no rivals. She was not 
young, but many of her youthful quali- 
ties still remained with her, and under 
the influence of her surroundings they 
all budded out and blossomed bravely. 
At the end of a day of fine weather there 
was not a clergyman on board who did 
not wish that Miss Croup belonged to his 
congregation. 

As for the members of the synod, there 
could be no doubt that they were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Tired 
with the long winter’s work and rejoiced, 
almost amazed to be so suddenly freed 
from the cold wintry weather of their 
homes, all their spirits rose and most of 
their hearts were merry. 

There were but few gray heads among 
these clergymen, and the majority of 
them were under middle age. Some of 
them had been almost strangers to each 
other when they came on board, but now 
there were no strangers on the Summer 
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Shelter. Some of them had crossed the 
Atlantic, but not one had ever taken a 
coastwise voyage on a comparatively 
small vessel; and although the conse- 
quence of this new experience, their in- 
voluntary seclusion of the first days of 
the trip, and their consequent unconven- 
tional and irregular acceptance of Mrs. 
Cliff’s hospitality, had caused a little stiff- 
ness in their demeanor at first, this speed- 
ily disappeared, hand in hand with the 
recollection of that most easily forgotten 
of human ills which had so rudely inter- 
fered with their good manners. 

As far as the resources of their port- 
manteaus would allow, these reverend 
clergymen dressed themselves simply and 
in semi-nautical costumes. Some played 
quoits upon the upper deck, in which 
sport Willy joined. 
Others climbed up the 
shrouds, preferably on 
the inside—this method 
of exercise, although very 
difficult, being considered 
safer in case of a sudden 
lurch of the vessel. And 
the many other sportive 
things they did, and the 
many pleasant anecdotes 
they told, nearly all re- 
lating to the discomfiture 
of clergymen under vari- 
ous embarrassing circum- 
stances, caused Captain 
Burke to say to Mrs. 
Cliff that he had never 
imagined that parsons 
were such jolly fellows, 
and so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would be glad 
to take out another party 
of them. 

‘‘ But if we do,”’ he said, 
‘**T think we'd better ship 
them on a tug and let 
them cruise around the 
Lightship for two or 
three days. Then when 
they hoisted a signal 
that they were all well on 
board, we could go out 
and take them off. In 
that way, you see, they’d 
really enjoy a cruise on 
the Summer Shelter. 

As the sun went down 
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behind the distant coast of Florida, they 
were boarded by a negro pilot, and in the 
morning they awoke to find themselves 
fast to a pier of the city of Nassau, lying 
white in the early daylight. 

The members of the synod had readily 
agreed to Mrs. Cliff's plan to leave them 
at Nassau and let them return by a regu- 
lar passenger steamer, and they all pre- 
ferred to go by sea to Savannah and then 
to their homes by rail. With expenses 
paid, none but the most unreasonable 
of men could have objected to such a 
plan. 

As Captain Burke announced that he 
would stop at Nassau for a day to take in 
some fresh stores, especially of fruit and 
vegetables, and to give Mrs. Cliff and 
Willy Croup an opportunity to see the 
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place, the Summer Shelter was soon de- 
serted. But in the evening, everybody 
returned on board, as the company wished 
to keep together as long as possible, and 
there would be plenty of time in the 
morning for the members of the synod to 
disembark and go to the hotel. 

Very early in the morning Captain 
Burke was aroused by the entrance of 
the sailing-master, Mr. Portman, into his 
state-room. ‘’Morning, sir,’’ said Mr. 
Portman. ‘‘I want you to come out here 
and look at something! ’”’ 

Perceiving by the manner and tones of 
the other that there was something im- 
portant to be looked at, Captain Burke 
jumped up, quickly dressed himself, and 
went on deck. There, fastened against 
the foremast, was a large piece of paper 
on which were written these words: 

‘‘We don’t intend to sail on a filibus- 
tering cruise. We know what it means 
when you take onarms in New York, and 
discharge your respectable passengers in 
Nassau. We don’t want nothing to do 
with your next lot of passengers, and 
don’t intend to get into no scrapes. So 
good-by! (Signed) The Crew.”’ 

‘‘ You don’t mean to say,’’ cried Burke, 
‘«that the crew has deserted the vessel ?’’ 

‘« That’s what it is, sir,’’ said Mr. Bur- 
dette, the first mate, who had just joined 
them. ‘*The crew has cleared out to a 
man. Mr. Portman and I are left, the 
engineer’s left and his assistant, they be- 
longed to the yacht and don’t have much 
to do with the crew, but the rest’s all 
gone! Deck-hands, stewards, and even 
the cook. The stewardess must have 
gone, too, for I haven't seen her yet.”’ 

‘‘What'’s the meaning of all this!’ 
shouted Burke, his face getting very red. 
‘“When did they go, and why did they 
go?’”’ 

«It’s the second mate’s watch, and he 
is off with them!’ said Mr. Burdette. 
‘‘T expect he’s at the bottom of it. He’s 
a mighty wary fellow. Just as like as 
not he spread the report that we were 
going on a filibustering expedition to 
Cuba, and the ground for it, in my opin- 
ion, is those cases of arms you opened 
the other day!”’ 

‘‘T think that is it, sir,’’ said Mr. Port- 
man. ‘You know there’s a rising in 


Cuba, and there was lots of talk about 
filibustering before we left. 
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people thought that the ladies were going 
on shore the same as the parsons.”’ 

Burke was confounded. He knew not 
what to say or what to think, but seeing 
Mrs. Cliff appear at the head of the 
companionway, he thought it his first 
duty to go and report the state of affairs 
to her, which he did. That lady’s aston- 
ishment and dismay were very great. 

‘What are we going to do?’’ she 
asked. «And what do you mean by the 
cases of arms ?”’ 

‘I’m afraid that was a piece of folly on 
my part,’’ said Burke. 
“T didn’t know 

board !”’ 

‘« Well, what we have don’t amount to 
much,’’ said Burke. «But this was the 
way of it. After I heard the message 
from Captain Horn about the pirates, and 
everything, and as I didn't know exactly 
what sort of craft we would meet round 
about Jamaica, I thought we would feel 
a good deal safer, especially on account 
of you and Miss Croup, if we had some 
firearms aboard. So I put in some re- 
peating rifles and ammunition, and I 
paid for them out of my own pocket! 
Such things always come in useful, and 
while I was commanding the vessel on 
which you were sailing, Mrs. Cliff, I 
didn’t want to feel that I'd left anything 
undone which ought to be done. Of 
course, there was no reason to suppose 
that we would ever have to use them, but 
I knew I would feel better if I had them. 
But there was one thing I needn’t have 
done, and that was, I needn't have opened 
them, which I did the other day in com- 
pany with Mr. Burdette, because I hadn't 
had time before to examine them, and I 
wanted to see what they were. Some of 
the crew must have noticed the guns, and 
as they couldn’t think why we wanted 
them, unless we were going on a filibus- 
tering expedition, they got that notion 
into their heads and so cut the ship. It 
was easy enough to doit, for we were 
moored to a pier, and the second imate, 
whose watch they went away in, was 
most likely at the head of the wliole busi- 
ness.’’ 

‘« But what are we going to do?”’ asked 
Mrs. Cliff. 

«‘T must get another crew just as soon 
as I can,’’ said he, ‘‘and there isn’t a 
minute to be lost! I was stretching a 
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point when I agreed to stop over a day, 
but I thought we could afford that and 
reach Kingston as soon as Shirley does; 
but when he gets there with his message 
to the captain of the Dunkery Beacon I 
want tobe on hand. There’s no knowing 
what will have to be done, or what will 
have to be said. I don’t want Shirley to 
think that he’s got nobody to stand by 
him !”’ 

‘‘Indeed,”’ said Mrs. Cliff, «« we ought 
to lose no time, for Captain Horn may 
be there. It is a most dreadful misfor- 
tune to lose the crew this way! Can’t 
you find them again? Can’t you make 
them come back ?”’ 

‘If they don’t want to be found,’’ said 
Burke, ‘it will take a good while to find 
them. But I am going on shore this 
minute, and I wish you would be good 
enough to tell Miss Croup and the minis- 
ters how matters stand.” 

The news of the desertion of the crew 
when told by Mrs. Cliff to those of the 
passengers who had comeon deck, and 
speedily communicated by these to their 
companions, created a great sensation. 
Willy Croup was so affected that she be- 
gantocry. ‘Is there any danger?’’ she 
said, ‘‘and hadn't we better go on shore? 
Suppose some other vessel wanted to 
come up to this wharf and we had to 
move away, there’s nobody to move us! 
And suppose we were to get loose in 


some way, there’s nobody to stop 


us !*’ 

‘You are very practical, Miss Croup,”’ 
remarked the Reverend Mr. Hodgson, 
the youngest clergyman on board. ‘But 
I am sure you need not have the least 
fear, We are moored firm and fast, and I 
have no doubt Captain Burke will soon 
arrive with the necessary men to take 
you to Jamaica.”’ 

Willy dried her eyes, and then she said: 
«“There’s another practical thing I’m 
thinking of—there isn’t any breakfast, 
and the cook’s gone! But I believe we 
can arrange that. I could cook the 
breakfast myself if I had anybody to help 
me. I'll go speak to Mrs. Cliff.” 

Mrs. Cliff was decidedly of the opinion 
that they all ought to have breakfast, and 
that she and Willy could at least make 
coffee, and serve the passengers with 
bread and butter and preserved meats; 
but she remarked to Mr. Hodgson that 
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perhaps the gentlemen would rather go 
to their hotels and get their breakfast. 

‘‘No, indeed,’’ said Mr. Hodgson, a 
stout, sun-browned fellow, who looked 
more like a hunter than a clergyman ; 
‘©we have been talking over the matter, 
and we are not going to desert you until 
the new men come. And as to breakfast, 
here are Mr. Litchfield and myself ready 
to serve as stewards, assistants, cooks, or 
in any culinary capacity. We both have 
camped out, and are not green hands. So 
you must let us help you, and we shall 
consider it good fun.’’ 

‘‘It will be funny,’’ said Willy, «to 
see a minister cook! So let’s go down to 
the kitchen. I know where it is, for I’ve 
been in it!’’ 

‘‘I think, Miss Croup,’’ said Mr. Litch- 
field, a tall young man with black hair 
and side whiskers, and a good deal of 
manner, ‘‘that you should say galley or 
caboose, now that we are all nautical 
together.”’ 

‘Well, I can’t cook nautical,’’ said 
Willy, ««and I don’t intend totry! But 
I guess you can eat the food if it isn’t 
strictly naval.”’ 

In a few minutes the volunteer cooks 
were all at work, and Willy’s familiarity 
with household affairs, even when exhib- 
ited under the present novel conditions, 
shone out brightly. She found some cold 
boiled potatoes, and soon set Mr. Hodg- 
son to work frying them. Mrs. Cliff took 
the coffee in hand with all her ante-mil- 
lionaire skill, and Willy skipped from one 
thing to another, as happy as most peo- 
ple are whose ability has suddenly forced 
them to the front. 

«Oh, you ought to see the synod set- 
ting the table!’ she cried, bursting into 
the galley. ‘They're getting things all 
wrong, but it doesn’t matter, and they 
seem to be enjoying it. Now then, Mr. 
Litchfield, I think you have cut all the 
bread that can possibly be eaten !”’ 

Mr. Burdette had gone on shore with 
the captain, and Mr. Portman considered 
it his duty to remain on deck; but the 
volunteer corps of cooks and stewards did 
their work with hearty good will, and the 
breakfast would have been the most jolly 
meal that they had yet enjoyed together, 
if it had not been for the uncertainty and 
uneasiness naturally occasioned by the 
desertion of the crew, 











It was after ten o'clock when Captain 
3urke and Mr. Burdette returned. «: We're 
in a bad fix,’’ said the former, approach- 
ing Mrs. Cliff, who, with all the passen- 
gers, had been standing together watch- 
ing them come down the pier. «There 
was a steamer cleared from here the day 
before yesterday which was short-handed, 
and we are told she carried off all the 
available able seamen in the port. But I 
believe that is all stuff and nonsense. 
The real fact seems to be—and Mr. Bur- 
dette and I’ve agreed on that point—that 
the report has got out that we're filibus- 
ters, and nobody wants to ship with us. 
Everything looks like it, you see. Here 
we come from New York with a regular 
lot of passengers, but we’ve got arms on 
board, and we drop the passengers here 
and let them go home some other way, 
and we sail on, saying we’re bound for 
Jamaica—for Cuba is a good deal nearer, 
you know. But the worst thing is this, 
and I’m bound to tell it so that you can 
all know how the case stands and take 
care of yourselves as you think best. 
There’s reason to believe that if the gov- 
ernment of this place has not already had 
its eye on us, it will have its eye on us 
before very long, and for my part I'd give 
a good deal of money to be able to get 
away before it does; but without a crew 
we can’t do it!”’ 

Mrs. Cliff and Burke now retired to 
consult. ‘«“Madam,’’ said he, «I’m 
bound to ask you as owner, what do you 
think we ought to do? If you take my 
advice, the first thing to be done is to get 
rid of the ministers. You can settle with 
them about their traveling and let them 
go to the hotel. Then, perhaps, I can 
take up a few loafers, landsmen, or any- 
body who can shovel coal or push on a 
capstan-bar, and by offering them double 
wages get them to ship withus. Once in 
Jamaica we shall be all right.”’ 

‘« But don’t you think it will be danger- 
ous,”’ said Mrs. Cliff, «to go around offer- 
ing extra pay in this way ?”’ 

«That may be,’’ he answered; « but 
what else is there to do?”’ 

At this moment Mr. Litchfield ap- 
proached. ++ Madam,’ said he, +‘ we have 
been discussing the unfortunate circum- 
stances in which you find yourself placed, 
and we now ask if you have made any 
plans in regard to your future action ?’’ 
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‘‘The circumstances are truly unfortu- 
nate,’’ replied Mrs. Cliff, «« for we are anx- 
ious to get to Jamaica as soon as possible 
on account of very important business, 
and I don’t see how we are to do it. We 
have made no plans, except that we feel it 
will be well for you gentlemen to leave 
us and go to your hotel, where you can 
stay until the steamer will sail for Savan- 
nah day after to-morrow. As for our- 
selves, we don’t know what we are going 
to do. Unless, indeed, some sort of a 
vessel may be starting for Jamaica, and 
in that case we could leave the Summer 
Shelter here and go on her."’ 

‘«*No,”’ said Burke, «‘I thought of that 
and inquired. Nothing will sail under a 
week, and in that time everybody we 
want to see may have left Jamaica !’’ 

«Will you excuse me for a few min- 
utes ?’’ said Mr. Litchfield, and with that 
he returned to his companions. 

‘«Captain,’’ said Willy, ‘*won’t you 
come down and have your breakfast? I 
don’t believe you have eaten a thing, and 
you look as if you needed it.’’ 

Captain Burke really did look as if he 
needed a good many things— among 
others, a comb and brush. His gold- 
trimmed cap was pushed on the back of 
his head ; his white coat was unbuttoned 
and the collar turned in; and his coun- 
tenance was troubled by the belief that 
his want of prudence had brought Mrs. 
Cliff and her property into a very serious 
predicament. 

‘*Thank you,”’ said he, «but I can’t 
eat. Breakfast is the last thing I can 
think of just now.”’ 

Now approached Mr. Litchfield, fol- 
lowed by all his clerical brethren. 
‘«Madam,”’ said he, «* we have had a final 
consultation, and have come to make a 
proposition to you and the captain. We 
do not feel that we would be the kind 
of men we like to think we are, if, after 
all your kindness and great consid- 
eration, we should step on shore and con- 
tinue the very delightful program you 
have laid out for us, while you are left in 
doubt, perplexity, and perhaps danger, 
on your yacht. There are five of us who 
feel that they cannot join in the offer 
which I am about to make to you and the 
captain, but the rest of us wish most ear- 
nestly and heartily to offer you our ser- 
vices—if you think they are worth any- 
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thing—to work this vessel to Jamaica. It 
is but atrip of a few days, Iam told, and I 
have no doubt that we can return to New 
York from Kingston almost as conve- 
niently as we can from here. We can all 
write home and arrange for any contin- 
gencies which may arise on account of 
the delay in our return. In fact, it will 
not be difficult for most of us to consider 
this excursion as a part, or even the whole, 
of our annual vacation. Those of us who 
can go with you are all able-bodied fel- 
lows, and if you say so captain, we will 
turn in and go to work this moment. 
We have not any nautical experience, 
but we all have powers of observation, 
and so far as I am able to judge, I believe 
Ican do most of the things I have seen 
done on this vessel by your ordinary sea- 
men,”’ 

Mrs. Cliff looked at Captain Burke, and 
he looked at her. «If it was a sailing ves- 
sel,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I'd say she couldn’t 
be worked by parsons, but a steamer’s 
different! By George, madam! let’s 
take them, and get away while we can !”’ 


IX. 
CHANGES ON THE SUMMER SHELTER. 


When Captain Burke communicated to 
Mr. Portman and Mr. Burdette the news 
that nine of their passengers had offered 
to ship as a crew, the sailing-master and 
the first mate shook their heads. They 
did not believe that the vessel could be 
worked by parsons. 

‘‘But there isn’t anybody else,’’ ex- 
claimed Burke. ‘We've got to get 
away, and they’re all able-bodied, and 
they have more sense than most lands- 
men we can ship. And besides, here are 
five experienced seamen on board ; and I 
say, let’s try the parsons !”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Mr. Burdette, «if 
you're willing to risk it, I am.”’ 

Mr. Portman also said he was willing, 
and the engineer and his assistant, who 
were getting very nervous, agreed to the 
plan as soon as they heard of it. 

Captain Burke shook himself, pulled 
his cap to the front of his head, arranged 
his coat properly and buttoned it up, and 
began to give orders. ‘‘ Now then,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ all passengers going ashore, please 
step lively!’’ And while this lively 


stepping was going on, and during the 
leave-taking and rapid writing of notes 
to be sent to the homes of the clerical 
crew, he ordered Mr. Burdette to securea 
pilot, attend to the clearance busitiess, 
and make everything ready to cast off and 
get out of the harbor as soon as possible. 

When the five reverend gentlemen who 
had decided not to accompany the Sum- 
mer Shelter in her further voyaging 
had departed for the hotel, portmanteaus 
in hand, and amply furnished by Mrs. 
Cliff with funds for their return to their 
homes, the volunteer crew, most of them 
without coats or waistcoats, and all ina 
high picnic spirit, set to work with en- 
thusiasm, doing more things than they 
knew how to do, and embarrassing Mr. 
Burdette a good deal by their over-will- 
ingness to make themselves useful. But 
this untrained alacrity was soon toned 
down, and early in the afternoon, the 
hawsers of the Summer Shelter were 
cast off, and she steamed out of the 
eastern passage of the harbor. 

There were remarks made in town after 
the departure of the yacht, but when the 
passengers who had been left behind, all 
clergymen of high repute, had related 
the facts of the case, and had made it un- 
derstood that the yacht whose filibustering 
purpose had been suspected by its former 
crew, was now manned by nine members 
of the synod recently convened in Brook- 
lyn, and under the personal direction of 
Mrs. Cliff, an elderly and charitable resi- 
dent of Plainton, Maine, all distrust was 
dropped, and was succeeded in some in- 
stances by the hope that the yacht might 
not be wrecked before it reached Jamaica. 

The pilot left the Summer Shelter ; 
three of the clergymen shoveled coal; 
four of them served as deck-hands, and 
two others ran around as assistant cooks 
and stewards; Mr. Portman and Mr. Bur- 
dette lent their hands to things which 
were not at all in their line of duty ; Mrs. 
Cliff and Willy pared the vegetables and 
cooked without ever thinking of stopping 
to fan themselves ; while Captain Burke 
flew around like half-a-dozen men with a 
good word for everybody and a hand to 
help wherever needed. It was truly a 
jolly voyage from Nassau to Kingston. 

‘The new crew was divided into messes, 
and Mrs. Cliff insisted that they should 
come to the table in the saloon no matter 

















how they looked or what they had been 
doing,—on her vessel a coal-heaver off 
duty was as good as a captain, while the 
clergymen good-humoredly endeavored 
to preserve the relative lowliness of their 
positions, each actuated by a zealous de- 
sire to show what a good deck-hand or 
steward he could make when circum- 
stances demanded it. 

Working hard, laughing much, eating 
most heartily, and sleeping well, the busy 
and hilarious little party on board the 
Summer Shelter steamed into the harbor 
of Kingston, after a much shorter voyage 
than is generally made from Nassau to 
that port. 

“If I could get a crew of jolly par- 
sons,’’ cried Captain Burke, ‘«‘and could 
give them a month's training on board 
this yacht, I'd rather have them than 
any crew that could be got together from 
Cape Horn to the North Pole!”’ 

‘«And by the time you had made able 
seamen of them,’’ said Mr. Burdette, who 
was of a conventional turn of mind, 
‘«they’d all go back to their pulpits and 
preach !’’ 

‘«« And preach better,’’ said Mr. Litch- 
field, who was standing by. « Yes, sir, I 
believe they would all preach better !’’ 

When the anchor was dropped, not 
quite so promptly as it would have been 
done if the clerical crew had had any 
previous practice in this operation, Mr. 
Burke was about to give orders to lower 
a boat—for he was anxious to get on 
shore as soon as possible—when he per- 
ceived a large boat rowed by six men and 
with a man in the stern rapidly approach- 
ing the yacht. If they were port officials, 
he thought, they were extremely prompt; 
but he soon saw that the man in the 
stern, who stood up and waved a hand- 
kerchief, was his old friend Shirley. 

‘‘He must have been watching for us,”’ 
said Captain Burke to Mrs. Cliff, «and 
he put out from one of the wharves as 
soon as we hove in sight. Shirley is a 
good fellow. You can trust to him to 
look out for his friends !’’ 

In a very short time the six powerful 
negro oarsmen had Shirley’s boat along- 
side, and in.a few seconds after that, he 
stood upon the deck of the Summer 
Shelter. Burke was about to spring 
forward to greet his old comrade, but he 
stepped back to give way to Mrs. Cliff, 
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who seized the hand of Shirley and bade 
him a most hearty welcome, although 
had she met him by herself elsewhere, 
she would not have recognized him in the 


‘neat traveling suit which he now wore. 


Shirley was delighted to meet Burke 
and Mrs. Cliff; he expressed pleasure in 
making the acquaintance of Miss Croup, 
who, standing by Mrs. Cliff’s side, was 
quickly introduced; and he looked with 
astonishment at the body of queer look- 
ing men who were gathered on the deck, 
and who appeared to be the crew of the 
yacht. But he wasted no time in friendly 
greetings nor in asking questions, but 
quickly informed Burke that they were 
all too late, and that the Dunkery Bea- 
con had sailed two days before. 

«« And weren’t you here to board her? ’”’ 
cried Burke. 

‘““No,’’ said Shirley, ‘our steamer 
didn’t arrive until last night !’’ 

Burke and Mrs. Cliff looked at each 
other in dismay. Tears began to come 
into Willy Croup’s eyes, as they nearly 
always did when anything unusual sud- 
denly happened, and 4ll the members of 
the synod, together with Mr. Portman 
and Mr. Burdette, and even the two en- 
gineers, who had come up from below, 
pressed close around Shirley eager to 
hear what next should be said. 

Everybody on board had been informed 
during the trip from Nassau of the errand 
of the yacht, for Mrs. Cliff thought she 
would be treating those generous and 
kind-hearted clergymen very badly if she 
did not let them know the nature of the 
good work in which they were engaged. 
And so it had happened that everybody 
who had sailed from Nassau on the yacht 
had hoped, more than that, had even ex- 
pected—for the Dunkery Beacon was 
known to bea very slow steamer—to 
find her in the harbor of Kingston taking 
on goods, or perhaps coaling, and now all 
knew that even Shirley had been too 
late. 

«This is dreadful!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Cliff, who was almost on the point of imi- 
tating Willy in the matter of tears. 
«‘And they haven’t any idea, of course, 
of the dangers which await them.’’ 

‘‘IT don’t see how they could know,” 
said Shirley, «‘for, of course, if they had 
known they wouldn't have sailed!”’ 
«‘Did you hear anything about her?” 
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asked Burke. ‘‘ Was she all right when 
she arrived?"’ 

‘¢T have no doubt of that,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘I made inquiries last night 
about the people who would most likely 
be consignees here, and this morning I 
went toa house on Harbor street—Beaver 
and Hughes. This house in a way is the 
Jamaica agent of the owners. I got there 
before the office was opened, but I didn’t 
find out much. She delivered some 
cargo to them and had sailed on time.’’ 

‘‘By George!’’ cried Burke, «‘ Captain 
Horn was right! They could hardly get 
a chance to safely interfere with her until 
she had sailed from Kingston, and now I 
bet they are waiting for her outside the 
Caribbees !’’ 

«That's just what I thought,’”’ said 
Shirley ; ‘but of course I didn’t say any- 
thing to these people, and I soon found 
out they didn’t know much except so far 
as their own business was concerned. 
It's pretty certain from what I have heard 
that she didn’t find any letters here that 
would make her change her course or do 
anything out of thé way, but I did find 
something! While I was talking with 
one of the heads of the house, the mail 
from New York which had come over in 
ny steamer too late to be delivered the 
night before was brought in, and one of 
the letters was a cable-message from Lon- 
don to New York to be forwarded by mail 
to Jamaica, and it was directed to ‘ Cap- 
tain Hagar, of the Dunkery Beacon, care 
of Beaver and Hughes.’ AsI had been 
asking about the steamer, Beaver or 
Hughes, whichever it was, mentioned 
the message. I told him on the spot 
that I thought it was his duty to open 
it, for I was very sure it was on impor- 
tant business. He considered for a 
while, saying that perhaps the proper 
thing was to send it on after Captain 
Hagar by mail; but when he had thought 
about it a little he said, perhaps he had 
better open it, and he did. The words 
were just these: ‘On no account leave 
Kingston harbor until further orders. 

Blackburn.’ Blackburn is the head 


owner.”’ 
‘‘ What did you say then,’’ asked Mrs. 
Cliff very earnestly, ‘and what did he 
say ?’’ 
‘I didn't say anything about her be- 
ing a treasure ship, 


replied Shirley. 


‘‘If it was not known in Jamaica that she 
was carrying that gold, I wasn’t going 
to tell it, for there are as many black- 
hearted scoundrels here as in any other 
part of the world. But I told the Beaver 
and Hughes people that I also had a mes- 
sage for Captain Hagar, and that a friend 
of mine was coming to Kingston in a 
yacht, and that if he arrived soon I 
hadn’t a doubt that we could overhaul 
the Dunkery Beacon, and give the cap- 
tain my message and the one from Lon- 
don besides, and that we'd try te do it 
for it was very important. But they 
didn’t know me, and they said they would 
wait until my friend's yacht should ar- 
rive, and then they would see about 
sending the message to Captain Hagar. 
Now, I’ve done enough talking, and we 
must do something !’’ 

«« What do you think we ou, ht to do?”’ 
asked Burke. 

‘‘ Well, I say,’’ answered Shirley, « if 
you. have any passengers to put ashore 
here, put them ashore, and then let’s go 
after the Dunkery Beacon, and deliver 
the message. A stern chase is a long 
chase ; but if I’m to judge by the way this 
yacht caught up to the Antonina and 
passed her, I believe there’s a good 
chance of overhauling the Dunkery Bea- 
con before the pirates get hold of her. 
Then all she’s got to do is to steam back 
to Kingston.”’ 

‘‘But suppose the pirates come before 
she gets back,’’ said Mrs. Cliff. 

‘Well, they won’t fool with her if 
she is in company,’’ replied Shirley. 
‘‘Now, what do you say ?’’ he asked, ad- 
dressing Burke but glancing around at 
the others. ‘I don’t know how this 
ship’s company is made up, or how long 
a stop you are thinking of making here, 
or anything about it! But you're the 
owner, Mrs. Cliff, and if you lend Burke 
and me your yacht, I reckon he’ll be 
ready enough to steam after the Dun- 
kery Beacon, and deliver the messages. 
It’s a thing which Captain Horn has set 
his heart upon, and it’s a thing which 
ought to be done if it can be done, and 
this yacht, I believe, is the vessel that 
can do it!” 

During this speech, Mr. Burke, gener- 
ally so eager to speak and to act, had 
stood silent and troubled. He agreed 
with Shirley that the thing to do was to 
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“ THREE OF THE CLERGYMEN SHOVELED COAL.” 


go after the Dunkery Beacon at the best 
speed the yacht could make. He did 
not believe that Mrs. Cliff would object 
to his sailing away with her yacht on 
this important errand, but he remem- 
bered that he had no crew. These par- 
sons must be put off at Kingston, and 
although he had had no doubt whatever 
that he could get a crew in this port, he 
had expected to have a week, perhaps 
more, in which to do it. To collect in an 
hour or two a crew which he could trust 
with the knowledge which would most 
likely come to them in some way or 
other that the steamer they were chasing 


carried untold wealth, was hardly to be 
thought of. 

«« As far as I am concerned,”’ cried Mrs. 
Cliff, «my yacht can go after that 
steamer just as soon as she can be started 
away !’’ 

‘«‘And what do you say, Burke?”’ ex- 
claimed Shirley. 

Burke did not answer. He was trying 
to decide whether or not he and Shirley, 
with Burdette and Portman, and the two 
engineers, could work the yacht. But 
before he had even a chance to speak, 
Mr. Hodgson stepped forward and ex- 
claimed : 
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«T’ll stick to the yacht until she has 
accomplished her business! I would just 
as soon make my vacation a week longer 
as not. I can cut it off somewhere else. 
If you are thinking about your crew, 
captain, I want to say that so far as Iam 
concerned, I am one volunteer !”’ 

«‘And Iam another !’’ said Mr. Litch- 
field. «‘ Now that I know how absolutely 
essential it is that the Dunkery Beacon 
should be overtaken, I would not for a 
moment even consider the surrender of 
my position upon this vessel, which I 
assure you, madam, I consider as an 
honor!” 

Mr. Shirley stared in amazement at the 
speaker. What sort of a seaman was 
this? His face and hands were dirty, 
for he had been shoveling coal, but such 
speech Shirley had never heard from 
niariners’ lips. The rest of the crew 
seemed very odd, and now he noticed for 
the first time that although many of them 
were in their shirt sleeves, nearly all wore 
black trousers. He could not understand 
it. 

‘‘Captain Burke,”’ said a large, heavy 
man with a nose burned very red, a 
traveling cap upon his head, and wear- 
ing a stiffly-starched shirt which had 
once been white, no collar, and a waist- 
coat cut very straight in front, now open, 
but intended to be buttoned up very high, 
‘‘T believe Mr. Litchfield has voiced the 
sentiments of us all. As he was speak- 
ing, I looked from one brother to another, 
and I think I am right.’’ 

«You are right !”’ cried every one of 
the sturdy fellows who had so recently 
stepped from synod to yacht. 

“T knew it!” exultingly exclaimed 
the speaker. ‘I felt it in my heart of 
hearts! Madam, and captain, knowing 
what we do, we are not the men to desert 
you when it is found necessary to con- 
tinue the voyage for a little !”’ 

‘And what would happen to us if we 
did leave the yacht ?’’ said another. «« We 
might simply have to remain at Kingston 
until you returned. Oh, no, we wouldn't 
think of it !”’ 

‘‘Burke,’’ said Shirley in a low tone, 
‘who are these people ?”’ 

‘‘Can’t tell you now,’’ said Burke, his 
eyes glistening, ‘you might tumble 
overboard backwards if I did! Gentle- 
men,’’ he cried, turning to his crew, 


‘¢ you’re a royal lot! Andif any of you 
ever ask me to stand by you, I'll do it 
while there’s breath in my body! And 
now, madam,’’ said he, his doubt and 
perplexity gone, and his face animated 
by the necessity of immediate action, «I 
can’t now say anything about your kind- 
ness in lending us your yacht, but if you 
and Miss Croup want to go ashore, here 
is a boat alongside.” 

‘©Go ashore!’’ screamed Mrs. Cliff. 
‘¢ What are you talking about? If any- 
body stays on this yacht, Ido! I wouldn’t 
think of such a thing as going ashore !” 

‘““NorI!”’ cried Willy. ‘‘What’s got 
into your head, Mr. Burke,—do you in- 
tend to go without eating ?”’ 

‘«« Ladies,’’ cried Burke, ‘ you are truly 
trumps, and that’s all I’ve got to say! 
And we'll get out of this harbor just as 
fast as we can !”’ 

‘‘Look here,’’ cried Shirley, running 
after Burke to the captain’s room, ‘I’ve 
got to go ashore again and get that cable 
message! We must have authority to 
turn that steamer back if we overhaul 
her,—and I’ve got to have somebody to 
go with me. But before we do anything, 
you must take time to tell me who these 
queer-looking customers are that you’ve 
got on board.”’ 

Burke shut the door of his room, and in 
as few words as possible he explained 
how some of the members of the recent 
synod happened to be acting as crew of 
the yacht. Shirley was a quiet, and 
rather a sedate man, but when he heard 
this tale, he dropped into a chair, leaned 
back, stretched out his legs, and laughed 
until his voice failed him. 

«Oh, it’s all funny enough,’ said 
Burke, almost as merry as his friend, 
but they’re good ones, I can tell you 
that! You couldn’t get together a better 
set of landsmen, and I'il tell you what 
I’lido. If you want anybody to go with 
you to certify that you are all right, I'll 
send a couple of parsons !”’ 

‘«« Just what I want !’’ cried Shirley. 

Burke quickly stepped out on deck, 
and calling the mate, ‘Mr. Burdette,” 
he said, :‘I want you to detail the Rev. 
Charles Attlebury and Rev. Mr. Gilling- 
ham to go ashore with Mr. Shirley. Tell 
them to put on their parson’s toggery, 
long coats, high hats, and white cravats, 
and let each man take with him the ad- 

















dress of his church on acard. They are 
to certify to Mr. Shirley. Tell them to 
step around lively—we have no time to 
lose !’’ 

Soon after the boat with Shirley and 
the clergyman had pulled away from the 
yacht, two of the clerical crew came to 
Mrs. Cliff and told her that they were 
very sorry indeed to say, that having con- 
sulted the sailing- master, and having 
been told by him that it was not at all 
probable that the yacht would be 
able to return to Kingston ina 
week, they had been forced to 
the conclusion that they would 
not be able to offer her their ser- 
vices during the voyage she was 
about to make. Important affairs 
at home would make it impos- 
sible for them to prolong their 
most delightful vacation, and as 
they had been informed that the 
Antonina would return to New 
York in a few days, it would be 
advisable for them to leave the 
yacht and take passage to New 
York in her. They felt, however, 
that this apparent desertion 
would be of less importance than 
it would have been if it had 
occurred in the port of Nassau, 
because now the crew would have 
the assistance of Mr. Shirley, 
who was certainly worth more 
than both of them together. 

When Burke heard this, he 
said to Mrs. Cliff that he was 
not sure but what the parsons 
were quite correct, and although 
everybody was sorry to lose two 
members of the party, it could 
not be helped, and all who had letters to 
send to New York went to work to scribble 
them as fast as they could. Mrs. Cliff 
also wrote a note to Captain Horn, in- 
forming him of the state of affairs, and of 
their reasons for not waiting for him, and 
this the departing clergymen undertook 
to leave with Beaver and Hughes, where 
Captain Horn would be sure to call. 

When Shirley reached the counting- 
house of Beaver and Hughes, he found that 
it was a great advantage to be backed up 
by a pair of reverend clergymen who had 
come to Kingston ina handsome yacht. 
The message for Captain Hagar was 
delivered without hesitation, and the 
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best wishes were expressed that they 
might be able to overtake the Dunkery 
Beacon. 

‘‘Her course will be south of Tobago 
Island,’’ said Mr. Beaver, ‘‘and then if 
your yacht is the vessel you say it is, I 
should say you ought to overtake her be- 
fore she gets very far down the coast. I 
don’t know that Captain Hagar will turn 
back when he gets this message, having 
gone so far, but, of course, if it is impor- 
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tant, Iam glad there is a vessel here to 
take it to him.”’ 

‘« What sort of a looking vessel is the 
Dunkery Beacon ?’’ asked Shirley. 

«« She is about two thousand tons,”’ said 
the other, ‘‘has two masts which do not 
break much, and her funnel is painted 
black and white, the stripes running up 
and down. There are three steamers on 
the line, and all their funnels are painted 
that way.”’ ; 

«We'll be apt to know her when we 
see her,’’ said Shirley, and with a hurried 
leave he and his companions hastened 
back to the wharves. 

But on the way a thought struck Shir- 
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ley, and he determined to take time to go 
to the post-office. There might be some- 
thing for him, and he had not thought of 
it before. There he found a telegraphic 
message addressed to him and sent from 
Vera Cruz to New York, and thence for- 
warded by mail. It was from Captain 
Horn, and was as long as an ordinary bus- 
iness note, and informed Shirley that the 
captain expected to bein Jamaica not long 
after this message reached Kingston. 
There was no regular steamer which 
would reach there in good time, but he 
had chartered a steamer, the Monterey, 
which was then being made ready for sea 
as rapidly as possible, and would prob- 
ably clear for Kingston in a few days. 
It urged Shirley not to fail to keep the 
Dunkery Beacon in port until he arrived. 

Shirley stood speechless for some min- 
utes after he had read this message. This 
telegram had come with him on the Anto- 
nina from New York! What a fool he 
had been not to think sooner of the post- 
office; but what difference would it have 
imade? What could he have done that he 
had not done? If the captain sailed ina 
few days from the time he sent the mes- 
sage, he would be here very soon, for the 
distance between Kingston and Vera 
Cruz was less than that from New York. 
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The captain must have counted on Shir- 
ley reaching Jamaica very much sooner 
than he really did arrive. Puzzled, an- 
noyed, and disgusted at himself, Shirley 
explained the message to his companions, 
and they all hastened back to the yacht. 

A great deal was said in a very short 
time, and in the midst of the confused 
opinions, Mrs. Cliff spoke out, loudly and 
clearly. ‘It is my opinion,’’ said she, 
‘that we should not stop. If fitting out 
a steamer is like fitting out anything else 
in this world that I know of, it is almost 
certain to take more time than people 
expect it to take. If Captain Horn tele- 
graphed to us this minute, I believe he 
would tell us to go after that ship with 
the gold on board, just as fast as we can, 
and tell them to turn back.”’ 

This speech was received with favor by 
all who heard it, and without a word in 
answer to Mrs. Cliff, Captain Burke told 
Mr. Burdette that they would clear for a 
cruise and get away just as soon as they 
could do it. 

When the yacht had been made ready 
to start, the two clergymen descended 
into the boat, which was waiting along- 
side, and the Summer Shelter steamed out 
of the harbor of Kingston, and headed 
away for Tobago Island. 


(To be continued.) 


TO AN OLD SUN-DIAL. 


By WILL 


‘*Non numero horas, nisi serenas.’ 


O, DIAL, in my garden trim, 

’Tis wise, indeed, 

To pay no heed 
To hours gray-girt in garment grim, 
And number none save such as fly 
Merrily sunshine-laden by! 


Thou wait’st from morn till mellow eve, 
Grudging to miss 
One sunbeam ’s kiss, 
Yet unrecorded still dost leave 
Each darksome hour that dims the day 
To frown its sullen life away. 


HILL. 


, 


The red-flushed hours of morning's pride, 
The strong in might 
Of noonday light, 

The yellow-clad at vespertide, 

Ere fleeting hence beyond recall, 

Thou lov’st, and choniclest them all. 


I would thy prudence I could match, 
And always wise 
Ere yet it flies 
Life’s every sunny. moment catch, 
Happy like thee, like thee serene, 
Ignoring somber shades between. 


How blest would be this mortal lot, 
Could we but view 
The present blue, 
And let past shadows be forgot, 
Nor deem each distant cloud would rise, 
A future tempest in our skies ! 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By WILLIAM G 


A N article appeared during the past 

summer in THE COSMOPOLITAN rel- 
itive to athletics in our universities, which 
confounded them with gymnastics. Itdoes 
not give the factsas they exist. Its effect 
was to give a wide circle of readers the 
impression that physical training in our 
\merican schools and universities is in 
a deplorable condition. The following is 
from the article in question : 

In spite of the furore in the schools 
and colleges over athletic sports during 
the last quarter of a century, in spite of 
the magnificent gymnasiums, the athletic 
club-houses, and the enthusiasm awak- 
ened throughout the country over foot- 
ball, rowing, and track athletics, not one 
step has been taken by the faculty of any 
college looking to the oversight of the 
physical condition of the mass of its stu- 
dents. There is, here and there, a univer- 
sity or college which pays a salary to a 
physician or athletic trainer, but the at- 
tention of these‘ professors’ is devoted to 
those few athletes who happen to be am- 
bitious and able to excel their brethren in 
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the same institution, or make up an ath- 
letic ‘ team ’ superior to that of some rival 
college. Take even Harvard and Yale, 
and a cursory investigation of the facts 
will show that possibly two per cent. of 
the whole number of students receive at- 
tention because they excel in rowing, 
possibly five per cent. because they can 
play base-ball well enough to be valuable 
to their college, and not far from the 
same percentage because they have the 
muscle, pluck, and ambition to make 
successful members or substitutes in a 
varsity, or class, foot-ball eleven. It is 
the other unfortunate ninety per cent. 
whose physical condition the authorities 
ought to investigate, and to whom they 
should supply, where deficiencies exist, 
the necessary training to make them good. 

‘In no college, and in only one or two 
schools in the country, does there exist 
to-day a systematic course in physical 
training, in which full physical measure- 
ments are made twice each year, includ- 
ing a special examination of the heart, 
lungs, and eyes, upon which examina- 


BY THE Ep1Tor.—Although the impartial reader must admit the great value of the work done 
ule Gymnasium, he may still be inclined to recognize the truth of the strictures contained in 
te’s article which Dr. Anderson quotes. The 
tudents out of a total of about two thousand four hundred, were measured in October last. 


figures given show that but three hundred and 


Pr ibly not one-half of these did regular and systematic work in the gymnasium. Nothing could be 





h would go further to justify Dr. White's criticism. The entire body of students should be 
n physical training. It seems very likely that among the twothousand or more students not 
t that time were the very ones who most needed compulsory training. 
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tion as a basis, special class work is con- 
ducted in the gymnasium and out of 
doors, and proper individual attention is 
given to every student.’’ 

The stigma resting on athletics is made 
to cover gymnastics, the abuse heaped on 
the former spills over on the latter, while 
the Press makes no distinction between 
the two. This article will deal with 
gymnastics only, but it may be well to 
add here that, if an unprejudiced person 
should make a complete and careful 
study of athletics at Yale, he would find 
in summing up his opinions that out- 
door sports are in cleaner and purer con- 
dition than they are supposed to be, and 
that they are beneficial to college life. 

The writer of this reply has had nearly 
ten years experience as a gymnastic in- 
structor, and for several years has been 
the associate director of gymnastics at 
Yale. He feels that the conditions as 
they really exist should be presented to 
the readers of THE COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE. 

So far has the faculty of Yale been 
from neglecting to take steps ‘looking 
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to the oversight of the physical condi- 
tion of the mass of its students,’’ that 
they have appointed Eugene Lamb Rich- 
ards, Professor of Mathematics, a man of 
wide experience in all matters pertain- 
ing to the care of the body, himself a 
practical gymnast and athlete, to be di- 
rector of the gymnasium and supervisor of 
physical training. Once a week hecallsa 
meeting of the associate directors and 
hears their reports upon the progress of 
the work. The athletic department is 
an independent school from the others, 
though it has the use of the gymnasium. 
It is the wise policy of Professor Rich- 
ards to permit the students to manage the 
out-of-door sports, which include base- 
ball, foot-ball, athletics, and rowing. 

Besides the director, there are two reg- 
ular physicians who act as associate 
directors. 

To each student who wishes to use the 
gymnasium is handed a blank with the 
following questions which he answers, 
this card is taken to Dr. Seaver who files 
it away for future reference: 


YALE GYMNASIUM. 
Your appointment for examination is 


© Ree nC ae M, at room 22, second floor 
Please fill out this blank and bring 


of Gymnasium. 
with you at that time. 

This data here given will be considered strictly 
private, and will be retained by Dr. Seaver. 

A card will be filled at the time of the examination 
to be presented by the student to Dr. Anderson, who 
will then prescribe suitable exercises. 

Name in full 
Date of birth 
Birth place of Self, Town.......0..s000- ere 
. PROT, Ctl. 6 oc cscccaccocensvcesoesss 

“* Mother, 

“s ‘** Father’s father, State.........eeeceees 




















lue t 




















1 physical build ?... 


ANDERSON TREATING A CASE 
MILITARY CURVE, 


OF 


f Father's mother, State.... 
* Mother's father, 
Mother's mother, 


upation.. 


st resemble your father’s or mother's 


t is dead, of what did father die?..... 


llness that has been common in the fam 


» diseases, as follows 


peewee Nervous system 


.. Rheumatism 


two weeks or more ?....... What?...... 
had trouble with the eyes?............ 
the freely through each nostril ?........ 


cuss Are you ever troubled 
..or with constipation ? 
| See 


throat, 


or chronic 
re likely to locate in your nose 
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er is GRRE GUE Fisica ka icctinsicidiiseresiasds 
Have you ever had palpitation of the heart ?......... 
Do you suffer from cold feet or hands?.............+. 


Do you suffer from headaches ?............ 
DO FOU SISEP WE? 0c ccccscvcesssecces 


He then receives a physical examina- 
tion and a prescription of such exercises 
as seem to be most helpful in building up 
the weaker parts of the body. He is also 
warned against taking exercises that 
would be likely to be harmful. All cases 
of abnormality have thus an opportunity 
to receive care and special treatment by 
exercise without expense where this 
method is likely to prove efficient. In 
other cases, in errors of vision, the 
student is informed of his abnormal con- 
dition, and, if the case be severe enough 
to warrant, he is referred to a specialist, 
or the family physician. 

Doctor Seaver says: ‘‘ The tabulation 
of these data has received some attention, 
and will in the future receive still more. 
It shows us the influence that personal 
hygiene in preparatory schools has on the 
physical condition of the students. It 
shows us the type of the Yale student of 
to-day, and the changes he undergoes 
during the period of college life. It shows 
us the 
bilities under 
which he 
works, or the 
advantages 
that he has, 
and therefore, 
what may 
justly be ex- 
pected of him 
It often shows 
the direction 
in which he 
most needs 
help. Itshows 
some of the 
deteriorating 
influences on 
growth and 
health, and it 
also shows us 
what exercise 
can do fo1 
bodily im- 
provement. 

«A late de- 
velopment of 
this line of 


as 


disa 





A DEVICE FOR STRENGTHENING 
THE SPINE, 











MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


work is the use of a universal dynamome- 
ter invented by Doctor Kellogg, which 
can be used for showing the muscular 
power exerted by any of 
the groups of skeletal mus- 
cles, viz. : it shows not only 
the power of the flexor mus- 
cles of the hand, but also 
the strength of the exten- 
sor muscles; it shows the 
power of rotating the hand 
into pronation or supina- 
tion ; it shows the strength 
of the four groups of mus- 
cles in the neck when act- 
ing singly; it shows the 
comparative strength of the 
two sides of the body, ete. 
The dynamometer tests not 
only the muscles, but the 
nerves and nerve centers as 
well, so that it is a precise 
measure of the condition 
of the individual’s motor 
apparatus. ‘The tape-line 
merely gives the dimensions 
of aman; it tells nothing as 
to whether he is alive or 
dead. A dynamometer gives 
us an accurate picture of 








the living, active man. “OLD ARM-CHAIR" LEG MACHINE. lay better understand 


TESTING EYESIGHT. 

‘© The aim of this department at Yale is 
to turn out well-developed, healthy men 
as the product of the university, and to 
stand between the students 
and physical disaster so far 
as itcan bedone. The past 
has brought some success 
in these lines ; the future is 
full of opportunity.” 

After the student has been 
examined by Doctor Seaver, 
he takes a book containing 
his ‘‘condition’’ to Doctor 
Anderson, who fills out the 
Yale Prescription Manual. 
This little Baedecker of the 
gymnasium contains rules 
and regulations for using 
the apparatus on the main 
floor, also special exercises 
for such troubles as head- 
ache, nervousness, dyspep- 
sia, indigestion, constipa- 
tion, sleeplessness, spinal 
curves that may easily be 
helped, threatened lung 
trouble, weak heart, and 
other ailments that youth 
is heir to. 

In order that the student 
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where he is deficient, he finds the defects 
marked on a ‘ figure,’’ as seen below. 
YALE GYMNASIUM. 


PRESCRIPTION OF GYMNASTICS FOR 











M ink 
This report is to be taken to one of the assistants 
on the main floor 
Condition of Heart, Action wéak. 
l ugthen and normalize the action of the heart, 
Lungs 
lo stre 1 the lungs and increase their capacity, 
D , See pages 15, 16, and 17 
S . K Muscles, Firm. 
I Ss XK Kars, O. K Nose, O. K. 
( Poor See page 1 
I iss Scant Nervous System, Active. 
¢ f the Spine, Scolrosrs. 
L, Ss ne ee ee ee 
K S stooping shoulders, S/ight. Page zo. 
Ss Sis te 1 curvature, Left 
: EE TR ee 
H posture, Bac 
S + Sloping, Slighily. 
Hunched . ica . Round . 
R it low, } 2 Sree eee 
Conditior f legs, Left short 
(, 1 1 \ Tul T b yw legs ee eee eee eee eeesesenee 
( \ 1 FPS ines cevinsen tpesasanr 
Remarks, A y heart action, scoliosts, digestion, 
nw 
M l at room 16 for special treatment. 
Ww. & A, 
? words indicate defects.) 
fhe report for the month of October, 
1895, shows the result of these examina- 
ns to be as follows: Three hundred 
sixty-four students were measured 
ny the month, and in the majority 
of cases had their eyes examined and 
their muscles tested. This same num- 


of men had exercise prescribed for 





them by Doctor Anderson, who made 
l L presi ription book for each one 
1 has had personal interviews with 
many The appended list of physical 


defects will be interesting to the reader. 
It was found that fiftv-two were troubled 


ith hearts that were weak in action but 
otherwise normal. Ninety had either 
fair or poor circulation which showed 


in several ways, but mostly in cold ex- 


tremities, while in nearly every case of 
weak or unsatisfactory heart there was 
oor circulation. Ninetv-seven had some 


form of malnutrition, poor or fair diges- 
tion, dyspepsia or constipation. In most 


cases the impaired digestion was traceable 
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THE SHOULDERS AND WIDENING 


ELEVATING 


THE CHEST 


to rapid eating. Forty-nine were deficient 
in lung capacity. Fifty-eight had notice- 
able flat chests. Sixty-six had sloping 
shoulders. Eighteen had lateral curva- 
ture of the spine, and of these four had 
what is known as rotation of the spine. 
Eighteen had stooping shoulders, and 
eight had projecting hips. 

The above defects are not of course of 
a dangerous type, but they exist and 
should be and are looked after so far as 
it is in the power of the officers of the 
gymnasium Many students 
are indifferent and do not care to right 
themselves. Some not aware of 
the defects but willingly took the spec- 
ial training necessary to overcome the 
abnormal conditions. There few 
cases that need the services of the 
orthopzedic specialist. It is interesting 
to note that these cases are found more 
among the new men, the freshmen, than 
among those who have frequented the 
gymnasium for one or more years. As 
some record is kept of the results of the 
work done in the health department. it 
is found that a large percentage of these 
defects are either cured or greatly helped. 
The evidence of the students is kept on 
record as a basis for future treatment. 
» 


to do so. 


were 


are 
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Another feature of the 
work at Yale University 
is the corrective depart- 
ment, Quite a number 
of the students who enter 
the university are found 
to be suffering from or- 
ganic or functional dis- 
orders. In most cases 

idents are not aware 
of these defects, but are 
conscious of suffering 
from some cause. A 
special room has_ been 
prepared with appliances 
for the removal of these 
sources of weakness. 
The Swedish ladders, 

bles, and bars are 
brought into service, 
while the various abdoin- 
inal mats and bars are used to stretch 
the ligaments, so that later the student 
may develop muscles that will enable 





him to overcome what might otherwise 


eventually become serious defects. In 
many cases the heart is right but weak 
in its action, resulting in cold extremi- 
ties and poor circulation. In cases of 
rupture, rheumatism, stooping shoulders, 
lateral curvature of the spine, projecting 
hips, and similar troubles, good results 
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MEDICAL ROOM 


have been obtained by careful corrective 
treatment. 

The question has been frequently 
asked: «*Do men use the gymnasium 
who are not examined, and can a student 
do as he pleases in this department?” 
The following rule passed by the Yale 
corporation will partly answer the query, 
while it is only necessary to state that so 
far as it is possible no student can exer- 
cise who does not undergo the examina- 
tion, and it is safe to say that nearly 
every person who takes exercise is doing 
so under supervision. 

‘Required that every man who pre- 
sents himself for exercise in the gymna- 
sium, or who desires to use its privi- 
leges, should first submit to a physical 
examination by the Medical Director ; or, 
in default of such an examination, should 
bring from his physician a written cer- 
tificate (the form to be furnished by the 
Medical Director) that he is physically 
sound, or a written certificate from his 
parent or guardian that he wishes the 
student excused from the examination, 
and that he himself will take the re- 
sponsibility of the consequences of exer- 
cise without a previous examination.”’ 

As to the matter of percentages in the 
quotation given at the beginning of this 
article, it is but needed to state once 
again that athletics and gymnastics are 
departments entirely different from each 
other. The members of the university 
who may be termed athletes, are in charge 
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of the school of athletics. This 
department engages a special 
trainer, Mr. Murphy, and is 
under the supervision of grad- 
uates. 

It is not true that the other 
unfortunate ninety per cent. 
whose physical condition the 
iuthorities ought to investi- 
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gate are neglected. 


Dp 


Cc 


the fact at Yale. 


(t 


fully looked after by the phy- 
sicians in charge of the gym- 
nasium as is the best 


tl 


of the daily newspapers who 
re not interested 
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defeats, and 


athletes of 


hysical 


yndition. 


he hard 


iat Yale 


can boast. 
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Every op- 
portunity is afforded those men 
to develop their bodies, main- 
tain their health, and keep the 
machinery in good 

This is eminently 
The «grind”’ 
student) is as care- 


Readers 


in 
victories, 
quarrels 
our colleges and 
thoughtlessly censure athletics 
and gymnastics alike. Compar- 


athlete 


manly 


of the 


ative- 
ly few 
of the 
stud- 
ents of Yale take part in athletics, and this leaves a large 
percentage (perhaps the ninety per cent. alluded to above) 
of students about whom little is known outside, but who 
are being bmlt up day by day by a scientific and well- 
tested process. 

On the main floor of the gymnasium will be found one 
of three assistants whose duty it is to look after the rational 
physical training of the great body of undergraduates. Mr. 
Watson, a college graduate, has had six years experience in 
teaching. He takes the place of Mr. Henry S. Anderson, 
who, for several years has been in charge of the main 
floor in the gymnasium and who was a valuable instructor, 
but who has now gone to take charge of the work at the 
University School in Cleveland, Ohio. Students have access 
to the apparatus of the gymnasium from half after nine in 
the morning till half after nine at night. The object of this 
open gymnasium under trained direction is the building up 
a strong body as the basis of a strong brain ; the widening 
and deepening of the chest, the developing of the abdom- 
inal muscles, and the strengthening of the spine, that the 
student may be better prepared for the great fight of life. 
The end of gymnastics is not to make acrobats, or those 
who are proficient in the use of any one piece of apparatus. 
Its specific training is very important. On three nights of 
each week all the members of the university who wish come 
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together and are drilled in class work by 
Dr. Anderson and his assistants. The 
movements given include free gymnas- 
tics, based upon the Swedish system, 
exercises for the heart and lungs, and 
for overcoming such defects as are com- 
mon to men of studious habits. The 
members of the class are drilled in run- 
ning, and at the chest-weights they are 
then divided into sections and given 
work upon the various pieces of heavy 
apparatus, such as bars, rings, poles, and 
ropes. 

Another feature of the department of 
physical training at Yale is what is 
known as the elective class in gymnas- 
tics. The university opens this course 
to young men who may be called upon 
to give instructions in other colleges or 
in secondary schools. These students 
meet Dr. Anderson for instruction in 
gymnastic movements, the classification 
and analysis of exercises, and in the ar- 
rangements of drills. They are called 
upon to assist in teaching the night 
classes, and are made familiar with the 
modern methods of practical gymnastics. 
They meet Dr. Seaver for lectures on 


EXERCISE FOR SIDES OF THE WAIST. 








“SHIP'S WHEEL" FOR THE WAIST 


biology and upon the theory of physical 
training. They are expected to assist 
the doctor in his anthropometric work. 
At stated times during the year they 
assist in the training upon the floor at 
the gymnasium, so that at the close of 
the season they are fitted to teach gym- 
nastics, if they are called upon to do so. 
The time given by the members of the 
elective class counts for the students as 
does any required study in the univer- 
sity, toward the degree of bachelor of 
arts. A similar course has been pro- 
vided at Harvard, Cornell, Oberlin, and 
at Leland Stanford University. There 
is frequent call for educated men to teach 
gymnastics apart from athletic and track 
events. 

Among our American teachers of phys- 
ical training there is no nomenclature, 
and each teacher of gymnastics uses 
terms of his own invention or adopts 
such as he has heard from others. An 
effort is being made at Yale by the in- 
structors in this elective class to classify 
and name movements on the various 
pieces of apparatus and to arrange them 
in a progressive manner. The purpose is 
to unify and tomake specific the science of 
gymnastics which is assuming so promi- 
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nent a place in all 
our educational in- 
stitutions, and to 
it the place it 
deserves. ‘There is 


no doubt that a sys- 
tematic course of 
phvsieal education 

\merica will be 
sreatly advanced if 
the ranks of these 


teachers can be aug- 
mented by young 
men who are college 
graduates and who 
are generally thor- 
oughly equipped. 

Yale has also opened the doors to young 
women, and there are, at the present 
writing, twelve voung women graduates 
of the various colleges who are receiving 
iinastic training. 

‘he demand for educated men to teach 
gymnastics exceeds the supply. There 
are positions that will pay from $i200 to 


$ ) per annum that are waiting to be 
filled by persons who are thoroughly 
capable. A graduate of Yale who is 
scientifically educated in the athletic 
and eyminastic methods used in the 
university will have no trouble in secur- 
ing a good position; and there is little 
doubt that the work is made more 
productive of good results by having 
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for its leaders young 
men who are well 
educated. The mem- 
bers of the elective 
class are required to 
familiarize them- 
selves with the latest 
and best methods of 
caring for the body. 
The best available 
teachers are secured 
for the special exer- 
cises not included in 
the regular floor 
work such as fene- 
ing, boxing, broad- 
sword, swimming, 
and wrestling. The Chautauqua School 
of Gymnastics has adopted the Yale 
methods to a great extent, and is under 
the personal superintendence of the as- 
sociate directors of the Yale Gymnasium, 
and it is hoped that in time the influence 
of this school and of others with the same 
general aim will bring about a harmony of 
aims and technique that will clear away 
from our colleges anything that is open 
to reproach in the conditions governing 
physical training in these institutions. 

It is certainly unfortunate that the 
newspapers have brought about the 
present popular belief that physical 
culture is wholly confined to the great 
public contests. 
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THE DANGERS OF HIGH BUILDINGS. 
By ERNEST FLAGG. 


W ITHIN the last eight or ten years a revolution 
has taken place, in this country, in the ancient 
method of building; before that time it was the 
universal custom to use the walls of buildings con- 
structed in masonry for the support of the floors and 
roofs; but now, not only are the floors and roofs 
carried on a framework of iron or steel, but the very 
walls themselves are so supported. This new method 
of building is due to the invention of the elevator, 
and of the improved methods of producing steel and 
iron. By the use of the elevator the upper stories 
are made easily accessible, and cheap steel and iron 
make it possible to buiid much higher and more 
economically than formerly. Used in moderation, 
both of these inventions are useful and excellent, 
but like many other good things, they are capable of 
abuse. The facility with which buildings can be 
carried to a great height, and the upper floors made 
available by the elevator, has opened a door to greed 
which has overstepped all bounds, and buildings are 
now being erected in a way which is detrimental to 
the public safety and welfare. That the evil has been 
allowed to proceed so far is just cause for astonish- 
ment. It seems incredible that a community sup- 
posed to be civilized, could look with unconcern 
upon the disfigurement of the streets, the damage to 
adjoining property, and the many dangers which 
buildings of such inordinate heights engender. 

A very large part of the people of New York, the 
great majority, I think, has ceased to look with favor 
upon such structures, but up to the present time no 
active measures have been taken to stop their erec- 
tion. Fron: my own observations, I am led to believe 
that almost the only advocates 
of high buildings are to be 
found among those who have 


earere a direct pecuniary interest in- 
hikes) volved. Their strongest op- 
Bi ith vai * ponents, too, Iam glad to say, 






are to be found among the same 
class, for many architects and 
builders who realize the dan- 
gers and disadvantages of such 
buildings would gladly see 
them prohibited, even ifit were 
to their own loss. The chief 
arguments used in favor of 
these buildings are as follows : 

First. The location of the 
city is such (being situated on 
a narrow island) that buildings 
must be made high, in order to 
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Second. The upper stories of such 
buildings are more pleasant and healthy 
than if nearer the ground. 

Third. A limitation of the height of 
buildings would depreciate the value of 
property, which has been regulated to the 
present standard. 

In my opinion, none of these arguments 

sound, The assumption that by build- 
ing toa great height, a greater number 
of people can be accommodated within a 
given area than would be the case if all 
the buildings were carried up to a reason- 
able height, is erroneous, unless all con- 
siderations for light and air are aban- 
If a building is to be properly 
lighted, only a certain amount of floor 
area can be secured to a given area of 
land. If buildings are to be carried to 
great heights, larger areas must be left 
vacant for light and air than would other- 
wise be necessary. While it may be pos- 
sible to light them now, while they are, 
as is generally the case, isolated, having 
low buildings around them, the time will 
come when this condition will no longer 
exist, and when due provision must be 
made for light and air. 

New York is nota village, but a great 
city, and it is time that the construction 
of buildings here should be governed by 
the same considerations for the public 
good which have been found necessary in 
the other great communities of the world. 

Until recently our buildings have been 
of a flimsy character, and necessarily 
short-lived ; the kind which are replacing 
them intended to be enduring, and 
their erection should be governed by rules 
other than those which have sufficed up 
to the present time. In almost all large 
cities of the world, from the time of the 
ancient Romans, laws have been enacted 
to regulate the height of buildings in pro- 
portion to the width of the streets, and in 
many places other laws have governed 
the area which is to be left vacant for 
light and air. It is universally recog- 
nized that a proper provision for light 
and air is absolutely necessary for the 
health and well-being of the people. If 
buildings are to be carried up in New 
York in the future as they have been 
during the last few years, such provision 
will be impossible. It is contended that 
no one will be foolish enough to erect a 
which is not properly lighted, 
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and that the interests of the builders can 
be counted upon to regulate this matter ; 
but if this argument is true, the other 
must be false. Ifthe necessary light and 
air are to be provided, no more people can 
be accommodated upon a given area by 
building over a part of the property to an 
excessive height, than can be accommo- 
dated by building over the same area toa 
reasonable height. The truth of this as- 
sertion needs no better proof than the fact 
that in certain cases owners of high build- 
ings have secured control of the neighbor- 
ing low structures so as to protect their 
light. 
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There is undoubtedly a_ reasonable 
mean for the height of buildings, at 
which, with the necessary light and air, 
a maximum of available floor space may 
be secured. From my own observation I 
ai inclined to believe that the height of 
buildings as established in Paris, very 
nearly conforms to this mean, and that a 
city solidly built up, as Paris is, will ac- 
commodate quite as many people as could 
be accommodated in the same area, if the 
limitation of the height of buildings were 
removed, providing always that equally 
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good provision be made for light and air. 
If this be true, why, then, disfigure the 
city and risk the dangers which threaten 
us from these monstrosities ? 

To the second argument of the high- 
building advocates, viz., that the upper 
stories of such buildings are pleasanter 
and more healthy than if nearer the 
ground, I would ask: What will happen 
when the whole city, or large sections of 
it, are built up inthis way? As it is, 
by just so much as the upper part of 
high buildings are better lighted than the 
low ones in their vicinity, the latter are 
darkened. The light and sun which a 
high building intercepts, is cut off from 
the buildings about it and from the street 
If the policy of building such structures 
is persisted in, they themselves will suf- 
fer, the upper stories of high buildings 
will be no better lighted than the upper 
stories of ordinary buildings where all are 
earried to the same height, and when this 
result is reached, the lower stories of such 
buildings will be unfit to live in, and the 
streets will be converted into dismal ra- 
vines. If any one will take a look at the 
lower offices of the Times building which 
face upon Nassau street, and the street 
itself, he can form an idea of what we are 
coming to. A few more object lessons of 
this kind will open the eves of the people, 
and we will begin to realize, what older 
communities have found out long ago, 
that it is best in this matter to place a 
curb upon private greed for the public 
good. 

The third reason for high building, viz., 
that a limitation of the height would de- 
preciate the value of property, which has 
been regulated to the present standard, is 
equally unworthy of consideration. Such 
a depreciation of value would be most 
wholesome. The valuation of land in 
certain districts has been run up to an 
abnormal and injurious extent, so that no 
reasonable return can be expected upon 
the valuation, unless the property be cov- 
ered by buildings of more than twenty 
stories in height. A premium is thus 
placed upon such buildings. If a person 
buys land down-town he must build 
high in order to get even a moderate 
return upon the investment. When a 
district becomes pretty well built up 


with fifteen- and twenty-story buildings, 
owners will 


find it very hard to rent 
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offices on the lower 
floors, and the value 
ofthe property must 
decline. It may be 
answered that be- 
fore sucha condition 
is reached, owners 
will see the neces- 
sity of leaving a suf- 
ficient area vacant 
for light and air; but 
if this be true, how 
is the value of the 
land to be main- 
tained? If enough is 
left vacant to light 
the interior of the 
building, much of 
the floorspace which 
is now counted upon 
in estimating the 
returns upon the 
investment, must 
be sacrificed. When 
this loss together 
with the increased 
cost of building 
high is calculated, it 
will be found that 
no greater return 
in proportion to the 
investment can be 
expected than would 
be the case if the 
buildings were of a 
reasonable height. 
It requires very 
little knowledge of 
construction to un- 
derstand, that if a 
building is to be 
carried to a great 
height, a much 
greater outlay must 
be made for founda- 
tions than would 
otherwise be neces- 
sary. The lower 
part of such a build- 
ing must be made 
stronger, the sup- 
ports must be heav- 
ier, more room must 
be devoted to ele- 
vators, stairs, etc., 
and in the future 
more space must be 
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left vacant for light and air, than if the 
building were lower; all of which tends 
to increase the cost per foot of rentable 
space, or to decrease such space so that 
there must be a limit of height beyond 
which it is not profitable to go; this 
limit varying, of course, with the cost of 
the land, I have made a series of cal- 
culations of the cost and income of 
buildings designed for a plot one hun- 
dred feet square, assuming the cost of 
the land at one million dollars, and the 
buildings ranging from five to twenty 
stories in height. Estimating that 
twenty per cent. of the area of the lot 
should be left vacant for light and air 
for a building five stories high, and 
twice that amount for a building twenty 
stories high, I find that this limit is 
reached at fifteen stories, but that after 
ten stories the percentage of income on 
the investment increases very slowly as 
the height is increased. A building fif- 
teen stories high would not pay over 
one per cent. more on its cost than one 
ten stories high; this is no theory, but 
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HIGH BUILDINGS. 


is in the form of a mathematical demon- 
stration that can be verified, and goes 
to show that no great hardship would 
be imposed upon property owners by 
limiting the height of buildings. But 
we will assume for the sake of argument 
that it may be quite feasible to cover 
practically the whole amount of the land 
as at present, and that people can be 
found who are willing to pay high 
prices for offices in which artificial light 
must be used prettyanuch all day long, 
Would not this benefit to’ the land- 
owners of certain sections be purchased 
at a corresponding cost to those of other 
sections? If it is possible to huddle a 
great number of people together in a 
confined area to the advantage of the 
land-owners in that district, is it not 
evident that the surrounding districts 
must suffer? This condition of affairs 
would check the natural spread of the 
population over a greater area, traffic 
would become congested in streets which 
are already too narrow, and the people 
would be deprived of their legitimate 
amount of light and air. 

Having now considered the supposed 
advantages of high buildings, let us 
look at the other side. It is perfectly 
well-known to architects and build- 
ers (many of them admit it and many 

others would do so were it not to their 
interest to take an optimistic view of 
the situation) that such buildings are 
likely to become unsafe, indeed, that 
under certain present conditions they 
are unsafe. I have already mentioned 
that the walls are carried on an iron 
or steel framework, the masonry sup- 
porting nothing. The wall of each 
story is an independent structure, rest- 
ing upon girders at the level of the 
floor, built in like panels, so that it is 
quite practicable to build the walls 
from the top down (this has 
been done in Chicago and else- 
where). It will be seen that as 
these walls rest on the metallic 
framework at every floor, this 
framework must be very near 
the outer surface of the wall; 
the iron is, in fact, covered with 
only a thin veneer of masonry, 
which would most certainly fly 
off if subjected to great heat, 
leaving the iron or steel sup- 
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ports exposed. The great ad- 
vantage of this method of con- 
struction is supposed to be in 
the decreased thickness of the 
Now, it is a well-known 
was demonstrated 
in the Chicago and Boston 
i that thick brick walls 
are the best possible safeguard 


walls. 


fact, which 


against the spread of fire. Most 
stones crumble im- 


upon 


ulding 





mediately 
the flames. This is especially 
true of granite. This vicious 
method of construction is still 
further aggravated by the pe- 
culiar methods of architectural 
design which are in vogue in 
this country, the ruling prin- 
cipleof which is to make things 
appear to be what they are not. 
Guided by this principle, the 
designer, instead of covering 
the framework with some suit- 
able heat-resisting material, 
tries to make the building ap- 
pear as if constructed of mas- 
blocks of stone; these 
blocks being in reality the 
thinnest of slabs, generally not 
more than four inches thick at 
the points of danger, that is to 
say, where they cover the iron 
framework. Werea fire tostart 
on the opposite side 
of the street to one 
of these buildings, 
under thesamecon- 
ditions as those in 
the recent Bleecker 
street fire, this cov- 
ering of thin stone 
would peel off al- 
most immediately, the steel framework 
would become warped, and the whole con- 
struction would fall over, carrying death 
and ruin to a great distance round about. 
Nor is danger from the outside the only 


exposure to 


sive 


peril to be apprehended from fire in 
buildings of this sort. There is also 
great danger from fire within; the 


amount of wood which enters into their 
construction being far greater than most 
are double 

The trim 
doors, and windows, door-frames, 
sash, 


people The floors 
and are laid on wood sleepers. 
of the 
jambs, 


imagine, 


window-frames, etc., to 
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say nothing of the immense amount of 
wooden furniture and fixtures of various 
kinds, is sufficient to make a very hot 
fire if once fairly started, and if once 
started, under favorabie conditions, such 
a fire would almost immediately be 
beyond control. The buildings are in 
the form of great chimneys, with cells 
all the way up charged with inflam- 
mable material, the stair and elevator 
openings forming the flues. When once 
above the eighth or tenth floor, the 
fire department would be powerless to 
prevent the spread of the flames, and as 
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there is generally but one narrow stair- 
case and no fire-escapes, exit from the 
upper part would be impossible. 

Another constant menace to these 
buildings is from corrosion; the steel 
framework is imbedded in masonry, 
where it cannot be examined, and after a 
few years no one can tell what con- 
dition it is in, or whether the building 
is safe. 

In all such buildings there are thou- 
sands of feet of pipe for steam, water, 
drainage, ete., and numerous tanks 
which are liable toleak. The safety of 
the building may be dependent upon the 
integrity of a single coupling, which 
if exposed to the action of water for 
any length of time, might be entirely 
eaten away by rust without warning of 
any kind. The Ireland building disaster 
was a demonstration of how a whole 
structure can be ruined by the giving 
way of a single support. Some of these 
buildings are carried on cantilevers down 
below the floor of the basement, others 
rest upon a grillage of iron beams, 
sometimes placed below the water level, 
and although every precaution may be 
taken to preserve these metallic foun- 
dations from the action of rust, no one 
can say positively that such precautions 
will prove effective ; they are bevond the 
reach of inspection and may be eaten 
away without warning. Buildings, too, 
are liable to settle, sometimes unevenly, 
and such settlement would be likely to 
throw strains upon portions of the frame- 
work which they were never intended to 
bear, and under which they would give 
way; only a very slight unequal settle- 
ment would be required to shear off 
rivets, which might precipitate the fall 
of the structure. 

Whether high buildings are permitted 
or not, there is urgent need of a law 
providing that the outer walls of fire- 
proof buildings shall be real walls, ca- 
pable of supporting themselves. The 
space that such walls occupy should not 
be begrudged, as they are necessary for 
the safety of the building and the sur- 
rounding property, and any so-called im- 
provement in construction which tends 
to lessen the thickness of the outer 
walls should be looked upon with sus- 
picion, 

Another matter which is usually re- 
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garded as of great importance in all re- 
fined communities is the appearance of 
Can it be possible that we 
are willing to rank ourselves with sav- 
iges, and utterly disregard this element 
of beauty? Are we willing that such 
public or private buildings as are beau- 
tiful should be dwarfed and made to ap- 
pear ridiculous in order that certain land- 
owners may profit? What man who takes 
the least pride in the city can look with- 
out regret upon the buildings which now 


the streets. 


surround the City Hall, or those which 
stand opposite Trinity Church? Where 
can we erect a public building with a 


proper background or surroundings ? 

As the law now stands, the citizen who 
does not place the desire for gain above 
every esthetic consideration, has abso- 
lutely no protection in this matter. If I 
erect a building which is a work of art 
uid beautiful in its proportions, what 
justice is there in allowing my neighbor 
to erect a monstrous creation along- 
side, which shall dwarf and ruin the 
effect of my building, and also cut off 
iny legitimate allowance of light and 
ull 

The greatest offenders of all are the 
large corporations, who build not so much 
in the hope of a high percentage of return 
on the actual investment, as to advertise 
themselves. One would think people of re- 
finement and good taste would rise in in- 
dignation against the further disfigure- 
ment of the city for such purposes ; it 
seems incredible that men of such high 
standing as many of those who are direc- 
tors in the companies which have erected 
these buildings, should lend themselves 
to such projects, and erect structures 
which advertise to the world that the 
taunts of our enemies are not without 
foundation, and that here every  con- 
sideration must give way to the desire 
un. 

Architects who design such buildings 
should be ashamed of themselves, for if 
they know anything of their art, they 


ior g 


must know that the problem is an im- 
possible one. How can a building whose 
height is out of all proportion to the 


width of the street, which is punched full 
f holes, and which has greed written all 
over it, be a work of art ? 

That there will be a law to limit the 
height of buildings, sooner or later, I 
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have not the least doubt. Before very 
long the dangers which threaten us from 
these high structures will become so ap- 
parent that popular sentiment will demand 
such a law. The pity is that it could not 
have been enacted before. ‘The appearance 
of many of our streets is now almost irre- 
trievably ruined, and many years, per- 
haps centuries, must elapse before the 
evil can be entirely eradicated. I have 
faith that in time the taste of the people 
will be so improved that the worst of 
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these buildings will be taken down at the EDITORIAL NOTE. 
public expense. I am sure this would be Those who have followed Mr. Flagg 


done in Paris if that city found herself in his protest against the undue ap- 


at the present day disfigured with such a_ propriation of air and sunshine by 
legacy from an epoch of bad taste. the high buildings of the modern 

rhe interests of the city undoubtedly de- city, have also had vaguely shadowed 
mand that all the available space that it is to them the inconveniences of a land 


ossible to occupy, with due 
regard to lightand air, should 
be utilized, so that the limit 
of height should be fixed at 
a maximum point consis- 
tent with these conditions. 
Taking into consideration 
the clear atmosphere of New 
York, which will permit of 
our buildings being higher 
than in many European 
cities, I am of the opinion 
that the extreme limit of 
height should be placed at 
distance from the ground 
equal to one and one-half 
times the width of the street 
upon which the building 
faces. At the same time a 
regulation should be made 
in regard to the percentage 
of the total area of the lot 
which is to be left vacant 
above the ground floor for 
light and air. In Berlin this 
area has been fixed at twenty- 


live per cé¢ nt. 


\t present we havea law * 


limiting the height of dwell- 
ing-houses to seventy feet 
in narrow streets, and eighty 
feet in wide streets; but this 
regulation does not apply to 
hotels. I think this limit is 
too low for fire-proof build- 
ings, and that the height of 
ll buildings should be gov- 
erned by the same rule, the 
only exception being in the 
case of non-fireproof build- 
ings, which should not be 
is high as those which are 
fire- proof 


Boston, Chicagoand several 





system which was devised 
for a day when the iron pal- 
ace would have seemed too 
widely improbable for even 
an ‘* Arabian Nights’ ’’ cre- 
ation. The raggedness and 
unkemptness of our cities, 
which increases as the lofty 
and inartistic steel rises 
above the lowly and equally 
inartistic brown sandstone, 
is fastening itself upon the 
consciousness of the citizen. 
As the monstrosities obscure 
the sun they suggest the 
perhaps that some genius of 
reorganization, after ex- 
hausting the railways and 
the cordage works and the 
rubber and sugar and beef 
outputs, may one day or 
other, during an unusual 
spell of real estate, collapse, 
turn his talents to the land 
and create a vast trust for 
the acquisition of an entire 
section of a city—which shall 
then tear down the irregular, 
inconvenient, badly-lighted, 
unhealthy, and altogether 
1) | si illy-devised houses into 
hat Sak which mankind is to-day 
ti forced — obliterate the nar- 
‘ mt ; row, crooked streets, and 
calling to its aid skill, as for 
a world’s exposition, plan an 
architectural symmetry of 
streets and parks and _ pal- 
‘ie aces, calculated not only to 
tet iA ‘ps Soa increase the returns of the 
m Ee / investor, by largely increas- 
Mins a of A ing the capacity for accom- 
ceased: ate dance modating human beings, 
BUILDING, CHICAGO, but to meet the necessities 
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other cities, alreadv have laws to regulate of health, and be so perfect in its every 
the height of buildings, but the limit has detail that no art of the future may be 
been placed so high that the chief evils able to surpass either its convenience 
of the system will not be overcome. or its beauty. 


The photographs illustrating this article are furnished by the courtesy of George P. Hall & Son, 
New York 





THE 
PHGENIX PARK 
TRAGEDY. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY 


POLITICAL CRIME. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS 


hae dramatic effect the day was well 

chosen. It was that of Earl Spencer's 
public entry into Dublin as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. With him was Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, Mr. Forster’s successor 
in the office of Chief Secretary. The re- 
ception was over, and the new viceroy 
had been handsomely greeted. A story 
goes that, after the ceremony at the Castle, 
Lord Spencer, attended by his valet, was 
riding home to the viceregal lodge in the 
Phoenix Park, and passing a posse of 
police officers, one of them remarked toa 
brother, ‘This is a great day for Ire- 





LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
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land,’’ and the officer's reply was, «I 
hope so, but it is not yet twelve o'clock.” 
This was the day on which Joe Brady, 
Tim Kelly, Pat Delaney, and Tom Caffrey 
were under orders to take the life of Mr. 
Burke. 

The murder had been carefully and 
most minutely planned, and the Phoenix 
Park had been selected as the scene. The 
Under Secretary has his official residence 
in the park, a little more than a mile from 
the main entrance. ‘The Invincibles were 
to wait in the park for Mr. Burke, who 
usually walked or took a hackney car to 
his house on leaving his office in the 
Castle. Eleven of them in all were under 
orders for the park, but the actual busi- 
ness of the assassination was in the hands 
of the four whom a driver named Kava- 
nagh was to carry on his outside car. 
Since midday they had been heartening 
themselves with whisky, and were all 
more or less drunk at the hour of starting. 
They got on the car in Palace street, drove 
past the Castle, and turned out of Parlia- 
ment street into a long, narrow lane 
which debouches on the Liffey at 
Wood Quay. Crossing the river by the 
next bridge, they drove along the quay 
to Park Gate street, where, at the little 
Royal Oak tavern, they alighted to screw 
their courage to the sticking point. Five 


minutgp later they had entered the park. 
All"the car party were armed with 
knives. Following the car was the cab 


driven by Fitzharris (‘«Skin-the-Goat'’), 
in which were Dan Curley, M. Fagan, 
and Joe Hanlon, each furnished with a 
loaded revolver. Carey and James Smith, 
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who completed the band, were already on 
the scene. Carey was to give the signal. 
He and Smith were seated on the first 
bench beyond the Gough monument, on 
the right-hand side of the road. Smith’s 
presence was necessary for a singular 
reason; he, and he alone of the party, 
was able to identify Mr. Burke. These 
men, it is to be remarked, had nothing 
in the nature of a private wrong to 
Not a man amongst them had 
ever in his lifetime suffered, directly or 
indirectly, the very smallest injustice at 
the hands of Mr. Burke. To one and all 
of them he was a name and nothing more. 

The park was quiet. There had been a 
polo match, and the last of the spectators 
were strolling from the ground. Farther 
off some members of the staff of a Dub- 
lin paper were finish- 
ing a gameof cricket. 
By a fitting and fate- 
ful mischance there 
was not a single 
policeman on duty 
in the park, nor in 
the streets they had 
traversed had the 
Invincibles passed 
one man in uniform. 
[It was nearing 
seven: a fine, warm 
evening. Kavanagh, 
a simple, merry- 
featured fellow, was 
driving his car slow- 
ly up and down the 
main road. The car 
was shadowed by the 
cab, the business of 
‘‘Skin-the-Goat’s’’ trio being to assist 
the attacking party, if necessary, during 
or after the attack. 

At five minutes past seven a.man. was 
seen to alight from an outside car just 
within the park gates. 

‘‘’Tis Burke,’’ Smith said to Carey. 

‘Which of them?" asked Careg, for 
the one who had quitted the car had 
stopped to speak with another man on 
the foot-path. 

‘‘ Him that’s afther gettin’ down,’’ said 
Smith. «* The man in gray.’’ Mr. Burke, 
recognizing Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
who was going on foot to his new home 
in the park, had dismissed his car, and 
the two men—the sands in the glass so 


avenge. 
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nearly spent for each—set out to walk 
together. It was within a moment or two 
of sunset. 

Mr. Burke always walked splendidly 
erect, and carried his cane sword-fashion 
on his right shoulder. Carey signaled 
Kavanagh with his handkerchief, and 
as the car came up gave the word to 
Brady, the Hercules of the party, who 
it was well understood was to do the 
deed alone. 

‘« Mind the man in gray,’’ said Carey. 
None of them knew Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. 

Carey and Smith set out across the park 
at once in the direction of the Island 
Bridge gate. Brady and the three with 
him slipped from the car and advanced to 
meet Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick, 





WHERE THE CAR WAITED 


Brady walking on the inside of the path 
opposite to Mr. Burke. 

At the instant of meeting, Brady 
stooped as if to tie his shoe, then, rising 
suddenly, gripped Mr. Burke by the 
waist, swung him round, and dealt him 
one terrific blow in the back. Carey, 
some distance from the scene, heard the 
murdered man’s single groan, and imita- 
ted it on the witness-table months after- 
wards. As Mr. Burke fell, Kelly bent 
over him and gashed him across the 
throat. The Herculean Brady did his 
work well and quickly, for Lord Frederick 
was already in the death throes too. His 
death he owed to the fine blue blood in 


him. It was not intended that he should 
6 
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die, but he had turned 
instantly to defend 
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flicking his little 
brown mare with the JAMES FITZHARRIS 
whip to heat her for the start. The 
four now sprang on the car, Kavanagh 


let out the reins, and the mare went away 
at a gallop 

Let us share this flight, which was one 
of the mysteries of the affair. While 
the murder was being done, ‘* Skin-the- 
Goat"’ had driven his men out by the 
North Circular Road gate. Kavanagh 
took the first turn to the left—the well- 
known road that leads across the Fifteen 
Acres. At the hill just beyond the 
Hibernian School there are two sharp 
curves, forming together a letter S, and 
George Godden, a park ranger, standing 
here as the car made the double turn, 
noted Brady and Caffrey, who were seated 
on opposite sides, and was able afterwards 
to identify them in court. Out they 
went at the gate and round to the right, 
and Kavanagh swept through the village 
of Chapelizod, nearly killing a child while 
crossing the bridge over the Liifley. 
Another turn to the left brought the 
party on a road parallel to the one just 
traversed, and glancing across toward the 
Chapelizod gate, the murderers were able 
to see that they were not yet followed. 
But Kavanagh kept the whip going, and 
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the brown mare was flying with her 
heavy burden at ten miles an hour 


hu far the men had Cl ik 
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It must have been at about this point 
that the tension pa imc th nen be 
gan to find their tone for at the next 
stage on the journe the cros wicls be 
yond Bluebell Mill—they were p ssed by 
a car, the driver of which, in his infor 
mation to the police at a later date, said 


they were “laughing 


and talking like 
mad,’’ and he took 
them for ‘‘a tipsy 


party returning from 
a Saturday spree.”’ 
From the cross- 
roads they might 
have driven straight 
into South Dublin, 
but Kavanagh, in 


accordance with the 
plan, swerved again 
on to the Tallaght 
still 
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into the country. 
They were safe 
enough now, and at 
a milestone on the 
right of the road a 
halt was called, and 
Kavanagh drewrein. 
Brady and Kelly now 
got off the car. So 
cleverly had Brady 
despatched his vic- 
tims that there was 
not a stain upon his 
clothes; but his 
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Road and took the straight road for 
rerenure, through the village of Crum 
lin. It was death to anything that met 
the brown mare's feet that night, and 
a dog that sprang barking at her in 
Crumlin had his brains kicked out. 
Then into Terenure, where at length 


town life began again, for the car was 
now spanking over the stones of a 
Dublin suburb. It is at Terenure that 
the tramway service ends, and at the 
terminus of the Palmerston Park tram- 
way Kelly was set down and went 
home by train to his mother’s house. 
The car, now at a sober jog, continued 
along the tram-line through Palmerston 
Park and Ranelagh, where Kavanagh 
made a final bend to the right to fetch 
Leeson Park. 

Here the flight was over. Kavanagh 
had accomplished his object by bringing 
his men back into Dublin at the point 
farthest from that at which the start 
had been made in the afternoon. Folks 
going home late that evening from Sat- 
urday’s marketing might have seen a 
car, with a brown mare (fourteen and a 
half hands, wiry hair) reeking and all 
but foundered, outside the door of Davy’s 
Tavern, Upper Leeson street. Inside, 
four men, returned from a very success- 
ful expedition of murder, were clinking 
glasses. It was the parting cup. 
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CHAPELIZOD GAT? 


Then Kavanagh took the mare softly 
home to his house in Townsend street, 
man and mare on their last legs,—led her 
into the stable without removing the 
harness, and throwing himself beside her 
in the straw, slept. Brady, Delaney, 
and Caffrey walked to Westland Row, 
where, in the shadow of the chapel, they 
met Carey by appointment, and gave 
him assurance that all was well. On the 
following morning, Sunday, Carey went to 
early church with his wife and children. 

The bodies of the murdered men were 
first seen by a young telegraphist, 
McGuire by name, riding home on his 
bicycle. Scarcely stopping for a second 
glance, he sped on for a_ policeman. 
‘‘There are two men lying in pools of 
blood on the path near the Phoenix mon- 
ument,’’ he said. 

The struggle had actually been watched 
at a little distance by an officer in a cav- 
alry regiment quartered in the town, but 
so paralyzed was he by the horror of it 
that he could render no assistance, nor 
was he able, when visited in his quarters 
by the police, to give a coherent account 
of what he had seen. 

Some. hours later it had begun 
vaguely to be known in the city that 
the Phoenix Park had been the scene of 
a terrible tragedy. A rumor that the 
new Chief Secretary had been murdered 
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SCENE OF THE MURDERS. 


[The crosses mark the spots where the bodies 
were found.] 


reached the theater, and the opera was 
finished in a hurry. Pressmen and 
other inquirers chased one another to 
the Castle. Dublin in general, however, 
passed the night of Saturday in ignorance 
of the crime. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Irish press, Sunday editions of the three 
Dublin papers were issued. Mention of 
one incidental detail was omitted deliber- 
ately by all of them. A black-edged card 
had been dropped into their letter-boxes 
on Saturday evening, which bore this 
legend : 





‘« THIS DEED WAS DONE BY THE 
IRISH INVINCIBLES.”’ 











Each of the journals receiving this mis- 
sive regarded it as a ghastly jest, and 
none of them would put it into print. But 
the cards were genuine, and the inscrip- 
tions were the writing of Dan Curley. 

The first verbal announcement of the 
crime was made in the Roman Catholic 
churches. Mr. Burke was a member of 
that faith, and at high mass on Sunday 
morning prayers for the repose of his soul 
were asked in every Roman Catholic 
church in Dublin. Where no previous 
knowledge of the tragedy existed among 
the congregation these solemn _ utter- 
ances from the altar must have been im- 
pressive in the highest degree. In two 


churches the duty devolved upon priests 
bearing the name of the murdered man, 
and one of them, Father Burke of St. 
Kevin’s, Heytesbury street, fell dead at 
the altar in the act of speaking. 

By midday the deed was known to all 
Dublin. From then-to nightfall the pop- 
ular feeling of amazed indignation and 
horror increased hourly. There were curi- 
ous evidences of the temporary suppres- 
sion of private and personal sorrows: 
funeral processions passing through Sack- 
ville street on their way to the Glasnevin 
Cemetery stopped at the newspaper offices, 
and copies of the newspapers were bought 
and read aloud in the mourning coaches. 
In the afternoon the whole town poured 
into the Phoenix Park, and by four o’clock 
thousands were struggling to advance a 
pace along the mile and more of road be- 
tween the Phoenix gate and the Phoenix 
monument. 

It was on this Sunday afternoon that 
justice began to get upon the trail at 
Castle Yard. In the private room of the 
officer who had been entrusted with the 
case, the scent was first picked up. While 
the town was given over to the dimmest 
speculations as to the possible authors of 
the crime, and rumor assailed the general 
ear with as many names as she had 
tongues, a quiet person, who was neither 
an Invincible nor a police spy, was un- 
folding an interesting history to the chief 
detective. This man was never brought 
forward in connection with the case. He 
made no appearance in court at the pre- 
liminary examinations or at the trials, 
and the formal evidence which he ten- 
dered while the case was in its infancy was 
taken under conditions of the strictest pri- 
vacy. His secret has been well preserved, 
and he is to-day going about his business 
in Dublin, unmolested and unsuspected. 
From this unexpected quarter the first 
useful clue was received. 

On Monday morning Dublin was pla- 
carded with Lord Spencer’s proclamation 
offering a reward of ten thousand pounds. 
Side by side with it appeared the procla- 
mation of Mr. Parnell and the leading 
members of the Land League, denouncing 
the murders in fit language. 

The summoning of the four thousand 
and odd car-drivers of Dublin to account 
for their time on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Saturday, was the first step taken 















by the Castle in a criminal investigation, 
the most elaborate, minute, and skilful 
on record. It showed that the police were 
already aware by what means the mur- 
derers had escaped from the park, for the 
earliest impression had been that they 
had walked to the Kingsbridge station, 
and had thence taken a train to the south. 
Each « jarvey ’’ in turn was closely inter- 
rogated, and Kavanagh alone was unable 
to give a satisfactory account of himself. 
As yet, however, there was nothing to 
justify his arrest. 

Arrests significant enough were, never- 
theless, not long de- 
layed. Carey him- 
self, Dan Curley, 
Chairman Mullett, 
the two Hanlons, 
and McCaffrey (not 
to be confused with 
the Tom Caffrey who 
occupied a seat on 
the car) were all laid 
hold of. They were 
lodged in Kilmain- ; 
ham, and kept there XS; 
under the Crimes 
Act until the month 
of September, when, 
as the legal evidence 
was still to be pro- 
cured, they were 
liberated. 

It was six months 
since the murders, 
and the belief was 
that the police were 
baffied and had 
abandoned the case. 
It was forgotten that 
Ireland was undera MYLES KAVANAGH. 
reign of terror. Long before the six men 
first arrested were let out, to be shadowed 
by the police till they were wanted again, 
their parts in the crime were known, and 
every man who was afterwards placed in 
the dock was already under watch. Only 
the proofs necessary to a public trial were 
lacking during all these tedious months. 
No one would risk the chances of an open 
testimony. At every stage throughout 
the inquiry it was this that gave check 
to the police. When, for instance, they 
had learned eight or nine months after 
the act, the route by which Kavanagh 
had taken his men from the scene of the 
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murder, inquiries made at every house 
and cabin on the road failed to bring 
into court one word of evidence as to the 
flight of the car. 

But the Invincibles played unwittingly 
into the hands of their enemy. They made 
two foolish moves in November. The first 
of these was Pat Delaney’s attempt on 
Judge Lawson. Delaney made a feint of 
shooting the judge as he was entering the 
Kildare Street Club, and was at once ar- 
rested. At about the same time Mr. 
Field, foreman of the common jury which 
had recently brought in a verdict of guilty 
against a man 
charged with mur- 
der, was attacked on 
the steps of his 
house. ‘The arrests 
which followed were 
important. Certain 
evidence was drawn 
from Delaney which 
had its bearing on 
the larger case, and 
a further inquiry 
under the Crimes 
Act was commenced 
in the first week of 
December. 

It was a process 
reminiscent of the 
star chamber, con- 
ducted with great 
ability by the mag- 
istrate, Mr. Adye 
Curran, who had the 
invaluable assist- 
ance of Mr. John 
Mallon, then chief 
of the detective de- 

DANIEL CURLFY. partment. The first 
under examination was Dan Delaney, an 
active Invincible and brother of the 
Patrick just named. For five hours on 
one day, and six on the following, he 
underwent a_ searching interrogation. 
Kelly, Caffrey, Brady, and James Mullett 
followed. The men were charged with 
nothing, but their brains were picked 
and sifted, and the catechism was such as 
to shake the hearts of the guilty ones. 

This process extended far. All manner 
of persons considered likely to be able in 
any way to assist the case were politely 
asked to present themselves before Mr. 
Curran in his private room at the Castle, 
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Sometimes a single question sufficed ; 
sometimes the visitor was under exami- 
nation the greater portion of the day. 
Each day the net was drawn alittle closer 
about the prospective victims, although 
many of those who were afterwards put 
upon their trial were never called to face 
Mr. Curran. 

The private investigation under the 
Crimes Act occupied the whole of De- 
cember and the first part of January. 
The grand coup was made. Twenty-six 
Invincibles were seized one night, under 
warrant, in various parts of Dublin, and 
placed in the dock of the Inns of Quay 
Police Court on January 13, 1883. Upto 
this point the course of justice had been 
hidden, but the appearance of these 
twenty-six men in the dock was a start- 
ling and effective answer to the charge 
of failure that had been laid against the 
police. The men were remanded for a 
week, and their next appearance was in 
Kilmainham Court-house, a change of 
scene which the dangers of the street 
rendered necessary. Kilmainham Court- 
house adjoins the prison, and from the 
latter to the former the men were safely 
conducted by a covered passage through 
a double file of police. 

For a time the caged Invincibles main- 
tained a front which was not merely cool, 
but defiant. Their jocularity in the dock 
one morning drew from Mr. Murphy, Q.c., 
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THE VICE-REGAL LODGE FROM WHICH LORD 
SPENCER SAW THE MURDER. 


the leading counsel for the Crown, a dry 
word to the effect that they would « pos- 
sibly be a little less merry before he had 
finished with them.’’ Some of the group 
displayed a contemptuous, and others a 
lively interest in the proceedings against 
them. Brady, who occupied a front cor- 
ner of the dock, was always good-hu- 
moredly on the alert, and was obligingly 
brisk in signaling the messenger of one 
of the Dublin dailies, when the reporter 
had his ‘‘copy’’ ready. It was curious to 
observe, however, with what care the 
prisoners counted their numbers when 
they were placed in the dock in the 
morning—moved by the dread of an in- 
former’s betrayal—a fear that is ever in 
the heart of an Irish conspirator. 

One morning the count fell short. The 
conspirators were fewer by one comrade 
than they had been on the previous day. 
While they were still in the pains of 
suspense as to the cause of his absence 
from the dock, he was led in by another 
door, and, shame- faced and quaking, 
mounted to the chair on the witness- 
table. It was Bob Farrell, the first of 
the informers. 

But for an unphrased murmur the 
dock was dumb, and it never joked 
again. Mr. Murphy was about to put 
the cup to the lips of the jesters. 

One informer, however, was not enough 
to undo the whole body of suspects, and 
Kavanagh, a week or two later, took 
Farrell’s place on the table. There had 
been remand after remand, but with 
Kavanagh’s translation from the dock to 
the witness-table, the case against the 
prisoners began to be narrowed to its 
final issue. It was not until Kavanagh 
turned Queen’s evidence that they were 
able to be charged in set terms with the 
murders. ‘‘ Conspiring to murder certain 
government officials and others,’’ was the 
charge formulated against them when 
first placed in the dock. Brady, Kelly, 
Pat Delaney, and Tom Caffrey were 
charged with the murders; and Fitz- 
harris, Fagan, Curley, Joe Hanlon, and 
James Carey with being accessories. 

But it was not in Kilmainham Court- 
house all this time that the case against 
the Invincibles was being most subtly 
developed. Rather more was being done 
within the walls of Kilmainham prison. 
The stake for which justice was playing 
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in this affair was such a great one that 


not a ruse known to modern detective 
science was neglected. The object was 
to bring the prisoners to implicate one 
another, and their fears and their sus- 
picions of treachery were most cunningly 
played upon. They were exercised in a 
small yard apart, and meetings were ar- 
ranged between particular comrades, in 
circumstances which allowed their talk 
to be overheard. A _ possible witness 
against them, who was supposed to be in 
safe hiding across the channel, was 
pushed for a moment through the door 
of the exercise-yard, and as 
suddenly withdrawn. By word 
and suggestion they were made 
to feel that they had been be- 
trayed on every side, and above 
all, that the chief traitors were 
of theirown number. Among 
the six-and-twenty who had 
been placed in the dock, not 
all were worth prosecuting, but 
it was fixedly resolved to bring 
the ringleaders to justice, and, 
if possible, to send the actual 
murderers to the gallows upon 


the testimony of their own 
companions. It was easily 
done in the end. Before the 
actual trial was commenced 


there was hardly a man in his 
cell in Kilmainham who had 
not begged for an opportunity 
to state all he knew, appealing 
to the officer who had charge 
of the case: ‘For the love 
o’ God, sir, why won’t ye take 
my evidence?’’ Among the 
prison officials, Doctor Carte 
and the late Governor Gildea 
are considered to have rendered 
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signal assistance in bringing the case to a 
head. It has been little known how im- 
portant a part certain women played 
toward the same end. Here a wife and 
there a mother, seeking to save a husband 
or a son, helped by secret promptings to 
bring justice nearer to its end. 

Toward the close of the investigation 
the position of the Invincibles had be- 
come so nearly hopeless that but one 
thing was needed to make a ruin of it: it 
was the defection of James Carey, and the 
dock was not to escape this worst blow 
of all. It has been supposed that Carey 
was willing, if not eager, from 
the outset to be the Judas of the 
party, but the facts were other- 
wise. He was less a hero, I 
think, than any of his associ- 
ates in the plot, but he had in 
him a kind of stubborn pride, 
and al] the Irishman’s instinct- 
ive horror of the réle of in- 
former. He refused to speak 
until he felt the rope at his 
throat. It was the damning 
evidence of Kavanagh that 
finally unnerved him. Even 
then it was hard to fetch the 
truth from him. The first 
statement which he drew up in 
his cell in Kilmainham was 
torn up and returned to him. 
“This is ancient history, 
Carey,’’ said his examiner. Up 
to the last moment it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get him to 
face the court, an ordeal to 
which his physical nerve was 
as little equal as his moral. 
In a room at the back of the 
court he had to be _ primed 
with brandy before he could be 
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THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


persuaded to mount to tlie chair on the 
witness-table. 

For the unhappy creatures at the bar 
the case had been a series of the most dis- 
quieting surprises ; but when they saw 
that Carey, too, had slipped from the 
storm which was raining on the dock, 
surprise was swallowed upinrage. Brady 
made an effort to seize him by the neck 
as he passed, and audible maledictions 
went up from the pen where the be- 
trayed men were imprisoned. Carey, 
once he had taken his seat, regained his 
nerve, and never faltered in the narra- 
tive which was to set the final seal upon 
the fate of the friends he had abandoned. 

What fate but the worst could Joe 
Brady look for? Of those who had been 
sent for trial, he was the first to be ar- 
raigned, and he took his stand in the 
dock of the Green Street Court-house on 
Wednesday, April 11, 1883, just within a 
year of the day on which he had sent 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
to their account. Two patient days and 
a half the court gave him, though the 
issue could never at any moment have 
been in doubt. When called upon to 
show reason why sentence of death should 
not be passed on him, he sprang up in 
the dock, pale, but full of passion, his 
huge frame quivering, and swore huskily 
that his life had been taken from him by 
the lying oaths of informers. The death 
sentence calmed him. He took it bravely 
and without bravado, and thanked his 
counsel before he was led out. 

This young fellow, the real murderer, 
was the most sympathetic personality in 
the group. Asthe man whohad struck the 
blows, he could not have hoped to escape 
by informing, and he was never, of course, 
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invited to turn Queen’s evidence. But 
I believe that, had he been approached 
for that purpose, he would still have 
kept his tongue. In every Irish crime 
of this sort there are more traitors 
than are named, but not so many as 
are whispered. It was not possible to 
name Brady as a traitor ; but what is 
more, the intent of treachery was 
never whispered against him. I be- 
lieve, too, but for Brady there would 
have been no Phoenix Park murders. 
If there were no legerdemain in the 
assigning of the lots, the Invinci- 
bles were fortunate on the day that 
Brady drew his. Had the chance fallen 
on Carey, for example, Lord Frederick 
and Mr. Burke would have come off as 
lightly as Judge Lawson and Mr. Field. 
Brady, in a word, was the one man who 
had courage for the part which was, I feel 
sure, deliberately imposed on him by a 
trick of the ballot. 

I must be brief over the trials that fol- 
lowed Brady’s. Dan Curley’s, three days 
later, was the second. Curley was the 
handsomest of the band, a young-looking 
man of thirty-two. There were consider- 
ations which made it hard to sentence 
him, and his wife and children were in 
court. Heclung tothe rail of the dock 
as he stood up to receive his doom. He 
was the only man who melted the court 
into tears, though he scarcely spoke a 
word. There were tears at the reporters’ 
table and tears in the eyes of the judge 
when, at the third essay, he put on the 
black cap. Timothy Kelly, a slim, long- 
faced youth of nineteen, with a thick, 
pendulous lip and a cold, blue, shifty eye, 
was the third to stand in the dock. Tim- 
othy was tried three times. There were 
slight discrepancies in the evidence, and 
the ‘‘ packed British jury ’’ were not will- 
ing to send a mere lad to the gallows ex- 
cept upon the strongest confirmation of 
his guilt. Michael Fagan was the fourth, 
and Tom Caffrey the fifth upon whom the 
death sentence was passed. Pat Delaney 
received the same award, but he had 
turned informer after Carey, and his 
death sentence, commuted almost im- 
mediately to penal servitude for life, was 
subsequently reduced to one of ten years. 
Chairman Mullett escaped with ten years. 
Life sentences of penal servitude (not 
quite so terrible a penalty in Ireland as in 
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England) are still in course of expiation 
by the other Mullett—Joe, the hunchback, 
—Laurence Hanlon, and ‘Skin -the- 
Goat.’’ 

Of the informers, not all of whom have 
been named, one has made a comfortable 
fortune in a corner of the globe where he 
is never likely to be traced, and others 
are not too badly housed elsewhere. 
Carey, who was kept longest in Kilmain- 
ham, for his own undeserved security, 
was liberated at ten o’clock one night 
and conveyed to Kingston by three stages, 
in three separate cabs. The surviving 
Invincibles have always made the boast 
that the man O’Donnell, by whom he was 
shot at Port Elizabeth, was sent after him 
by them. But O’ Donnell, who had no con- 


nections with any revolutionary party in 
Ireland, had taken his passage in the Cape 
steamer a month before the government 
had decided to what part of the world 
they would despatch Carey. Kavanagh, 
shipped to Sydney, was refused a landing 
there, and was shipped back to England. 
He died at twenty-three, poisoned by 
drink, in a lunatic asylum in London. 
From the middle of April to near the 
middle of June, 1883, the venerable chap- 
lain of Kilmainham (who died in his 
eighty-fifth year on Christmas Eve last) 
was busy with the consolations of the 
church. For five of the condemned men 
there was no hope in this world, and 
they knew it. All of them are said to 
have been attentive to the priest, and 
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for that matter many of the Invincibles 
did the duties of their faith in the most 
exemplary manner. Carey, who was a 
member of the Sodality of the Sacred 
Heart, hung the medal and ribbon of the 
order over the bed in his cell. Carey, on 
the night of his release from Kilmainham, 
while he was. faring by quiet ways to 
Kingstown, chanced to look out of the cab 
as it passed the little tobacco shop kept 
by Curley’s widow. Crossing himself, he 
exclaimed : ‘«God save the soul of Dan 
Curley !"" «*Why, you villain,”’ returned 
his conductor, “you're after helping to 
hang the man!” 

The five men cast for the gallows were 
of quiet and seemly behavior, though one 
piece of bravado is told of Kelly. The 
governor happening to enter the lad’s cell 
at the dinner 
hour the day 
before he was 
to die, Kelly 
lifted the pot 
of porter with 
which he had 
been regaled, 
and flourished 
it at him. 
‘‘Your honor's 
health, an’ a 
long life!” 
said he. Ofthe 
five, Curley 
and Tom Caff- 
rey showed 
themselves the 
most sincerely 
penitent. Caffrey suffered more than the 
others at the near envisaging of death. 
He became very thin and pallid towards 
the last. 

Within a few hours before the first of 
the fatal mornings, the authorities of the 
prison found themselves in something of 
a predicament. There was no gallows 
standing in Kilmainham,* and no person 
within the precincts of the gaol who could 
be entrusted with the building of one. 
Nay, there was not a morsel of timber in 
the place which could be used for the pur- 
pose. In this strait, a party of royal en- 
gineers were fetched in from one of the 
barracks, and the necessary timber (which 
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* There is none at the present day. 
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had been bought as ‘‘ wanted for ordinary 
prison repairs’’) was smuggled in after 
them. The very spot at which the gallows 
was to be set up was kept as secret as 
possible, lest the dynamiters should get 
wind of it. 

On the morning of May 14th, soldiers 
and police guarded Kilmainham within 
and without. The whole neighborhood 
was thronged, and the crowd was densest 
on the bridge and in the cherry orchard 
beneath the rear walls of the prison. 
These were the places of vantage, com- 
manding a view of the water-tank reared 
high between two chimneys. Suddenly 
all heads were bared, as the flutter of the 
flag above the tank told that Marwood 
had loosed the bolt for Joe Brady. The 
stanchest of the Invincibles died with- 
out a tremor. 

Four days 
later handsome 
Dan Curley 
followed him 
into the gal- 
lows pit. Cur- 
ley’s father— 
an old peasant 
from the west 
of Ireland— 
stood watch- 
ing in the 
cherry orchard 
and as the flag 
was hoisted, he 
dropped on 
his knees and 
began a prayer 
in Irish. The people, kneeling around 
him with uncovered heads, took up the 
responses, and the murmur of their 
voices passed through the prison walls 
and mingled with the voice of the 
old chaplain onthe gallows, while the 
squat figure of the hangman _ was 
crouched over the swaying body of his 
victim. 

Michael Fagan died May 28th, Caffrey 
on June 2d, and young Tim Kelly on the 
goth. None of the men made any confes- 
sion on the gallows. 

The five lie in one grave between the 
two walls which framed their gallows, 
and the grave is without mark. 


The execution yard of the Invincibles, when I was shown into it, 


was stacked with timber; and of the gallows from which the five murderers were launched, no trace 
was visible except the two holes in the whitewashed walls where one of the beams supporting the plat- 
i H 


form had been fixed. 


The reader may perceive one of these holes in the photograph.—T. H. 








CONVICTS AND BUSHRANGERS IN AUSTRALIA. 


By THomas W. KNox. 


MERICANS have an indirect interest 
in the system of transportation of 
criminals from England to the Australian 
colonies, which prevailed during the first 
half of the present century and somewhat 
later. The Official History of New South 
Wales, compiled from the government 
records and published in Sydney in 1883, 
contains, on page 18, the following para- 
graph : 

‘Whilst America was subject to Eng- 
land, British offenders, political or other- 
wise, were transported to the southern 
colonies of that continent, or to the West 
Indies, where they were in the first in- 
stance employed chiefly in the production 
of tobacco. The consumption of tobacco 
was large, and the revenue derived there- 
from considerable, Virginia and Mary- 
land being the principal producers. The 
American colonies having revolted against 
British rule in 1776, and after a long and 
severe struggle gained their indepen- 
dence, England sought a new field for 
colonization, and first tried the coast of 
Africa, but found it unsuitable and un- 
healthy. Her attention was then turned 
to Australia, the eligibility of which for 
the purpose had been spreading since 
Cook’s famous voyage thither in 1763. 
Accordingly, a fleet of eleven sail, carry- 
ing more than one thousand souls, was 
assembled at Portsmouth, in the month 
of March, 1787, to proceed to Australia. 
The expedition was under the command 
of Captain Phillip. It sailed on May 13, 
1787, arrived safely at Botany Bay after a 
voyage of eight months, and the disem- 
barkation took place on the 18th, roth, 
and 20th of January, 1788.’’ 

All sorts of offenders were included 
among those sent from Great Britain 
to Australia during the transportation 
period. Thieves, forgers, embezzlers, and 
the like were probably in large propor- 
tion. There were many political offenders, 
especially after the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
and at other periods of trouble in the 
Emerald Isle. Poachers were in consider- 
able number, as in those times a man 
who snared a rabbit on his lordship’s pre- 


serves, or took a trout from a brook sur- 
reptitiously, was usually transported for 
seven years. On the voyage to Australia, 
and after his arrival there, he was com- 
pelled to associate with criminals of the 
baser sort, and doubtless in many in- 
stances these men who had never com- 
mitted any other offense against the law 
became as bad as the rest. It is greatly 
to the credit of human nature that a con- 
siderable proportion of the men whose 
offenses would be regarded very lightly 
in these modern days, preserved them- 
selves uncontaminated, served out their 
terms, and became respectable and re- 
spected citizens. That is, they were 
respected as much as any man can be 
who has served a term in prison after 
conviction and sentence. 

The voyage to Australia, from the point 
of view of the involuntary exile, was a 
voyage of horrible experiences. Every 
convict ship carried in addition to her 
crew a sufficient number of soldiers to act . 
as guards over the prisoners. The con- 
victs were confined in a cage in the hold 
of the ship, or in the «‘ between decks,”’ 
according to the construction of the ves- 
sel. These cages usually consisted of 
iron gratings with a door at one end, 
and at this door an armed soldier was 
constantly on guard. Around the sides 
of the cage were bunks where the convicts 
slept. Each bunk usually held four men, 
and the space was so limited that when 
all were lying down there was not an 
inch tospare. The convicts slept upon 
straw when there was any, and if no 
straw had been provided they lay upon 
the bare boards. Night-gowns, pajamas, 
or other sleeping garments were not pro- 
vided, every man wearing his suit of gray 
clothing, which the government provided, 
from the beginning to the end of the voy- 
age. At intervals of two hours during 
the day a batch of convicts was brought 
up for air and exercise, and at the end of 
the two hours this batch was sent below 
and another brought up. Thus for twenty- 
two hours out of every twenty-four the 
convicts were kept in the crowded, filthy, 
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and badly-ventilated cage. The discipline 
was of the most rigorous character, as the 
system of ‘‘ humane” treatment of pris- 
oners was then unknown. ‘The least in- 
fractions were punished by applications 
of the cat, not the «‘ harmless, necessary 
cat,’’ of which we learn in ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’ but the cat-o’-nine-tails fa- 
miliarly used in the British army and 
navy until a comparatively recent date. 
Twenty strokes of the cat was the appli- 
cation for small offenses ; for greater ones 
the number was increased in proportion. 

Twice a day the prisoners were fed, and 
it is needless to say that the food was of 
the coarsest description and never abun- 
dant. Sometimes the men fought for the 
possession of morsels of food as though 
they were ingots of gold. The strong 
overpowered the weak, and it was no un- 
common thing for a prisoner to die of 
starvation, for the reason that his food 
was taken from him by men possessing 
more muscle than himself. Generally, 
fights among the convicts were allowed 
to goon to the end, unless the disturb- 
ance was So great as to attract the atten- 
tion of the officers. Prisoners were for- 
bidden to loiter around the door of their 
cage, and the soldier on duty had orders 
to fire upon them in case they made the 
slightest attempt toward opening it. 
Sometimes the convicts grew so desperate 
under their cruel treatment that they 
broke into mutiny, but the guards were 
so numerous and their arrangement was 
such that it was rare indeed when an out- 
break was successful. It usually resultedin 
several convicts being shot down and others 
being held on a charge of mutiny, for 
which they were tried either on board the 
ship or on arriving at their destination. 
The ringleaders, ifconvicted, were hanged 
or sentenced to hard labor for life, while 
those who could prove that they only took 
part in the affair after it began, were let 
off with ten or fifteen years added to their 
previous sentences. On one occasion, the 
convicts on a king’s ship overpowered 
their guards and the crew, and took pos- 
session. They promptly murdered the 
officers and such of the soldiers and sail- 
ors as refused to join them. One of their 
number knew enough about navigation 
to work the ship into a South American 
port. On arriving there, after casting 
anchor in the harbor, the convicts pro- 
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ceeded to land immediately and scatter 
in all directions. Most of them, however, 
were retaken at one time and another and 
sent to England where they expiated their 
crime on the scaffold. 

The convicts who went in Captain 
Phillip’s expedition to found the colony 
of New South Wales were about eight hun- 
dred in number, including one hundred 
and ninety-two women and eighteen 
children, and they were guarded by 
some two hundred soldiers. Botany Bay 
was found undesirable as a place of set- 
tlement, and Captain Phillip explored 
the country in the vicinity to find a 
better spot. To his great surprise he 
found one only five miles from Botany 
Bay, on the shore of a magnificent 
harbor, which is certainly one of the 
finest harbors in the world. The people 
of Sydney claim that Port Jackson, as 
the bay is called, has no equal anywhere, 
and certainly it has few if any superiors. 
It is a bay some twenty miles in length, 
with good anchorage all over it; it is 
dotted here and there with islands and 
all around its shores there are little 
bays or coves which form excellent har- 
bors of themselves. On one of these 
coves the settlement was formed, the 
cove and settlement each receiving the 
name of Sydney. Tents were arranged 
in the first instance and speedily fol- 
lowed by houses, some of stone or wood, 
but the greater part of wattle-and-dab, 
a mode of construction peculiar to Aus- 
tralia. To construct a house of wattle- 
and-dab the builder lays’ out the lines 
of his edifice and drives small sticks 
along these lines ten to twelve inches 
apart. Twigs are then interwoven 
among these sticks forming a sort of 
basket-work and the finishing touch is 
given with mortar made of clay by dab- 
bing it into the interstices of the wicker- 
work. The roof is of the same material 
as the sides minus the dab, the leaves of 
the cabbage palm serving as a thatch. 
Wattle-and-dab makes a fairly good fine- 
weather house, but when storms prevail 
it is open to objections and also to the 
wind and rain. 

Captain Phillip’s expedition was fairly 
well equipped for establishing a colony. 
It had a quantity of live-stock, such as 
cattle, sheep, horses, goats, and pigs, and 
it had a supply of seeds from the tropics 
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and temperate zones, and also a quantity 
of plants in pots ready for setting out in 
the earth. Most of the plants died on 
the voyage, but the seeds retained their 
vigor and sprang up in the proper time 
after planting. The country was found 
adapted to various kinds of products. 
Wheat, corn, potatoes, and other prod- 
ucts of field and garden grew and 
thrived, and so in course of time did 
oranges, figs, lemons, and other things 
of a more southern character than those 
first mentioned. The convicts tilled the 
fields and gardens under supervision of 
the soldiers, and most of them were 
checked in their temptation to run away 
by wearing the traditional ball and 
chain. 

Three or four years after the settle- 
ment was formed at Sydney, free emi- 
grants began to arrive in Australia, most 
of them men of capital, who came out 
with the intention and expectation of 
embarking in agricultural and other 
enterprises, and of employing the convicts 


through agreements with the govern- 
ment. Convicts thus employed were 


known as ‘‘ assigned "' servants, and any 
settler was at liberty to receive as 
many of these servants as he could profit- 
ably employ. By this time a good 
many female convicts had been received 
in Australia, and were in demand as 
household servants, the male convicts 
being generally employed at outdoor 
work. There were rigid rules regard- 
ing the treatment of assigned servants. 
They wore the prison garb and were 
not allowed to forget that they were 
under government control. The em- 
ployers were required to feed and lodge 
them ; if they misbehaved themselves in 
any way the employer was forbidden to 
punish them, but he could send them 
with a note to the nearest military post, 
explaining the nature of their offense 
and requesting that they be flogged. 
These requests were always carried out, 
and many a man and woman bore to the 
authorities the note which secured the 
infliction of a varied number of stripes. 

Sometimes the convict suspected the 
nature of the communication of which 
he was the bearer, and embraced the op- 
portunity of running away, but he rarely 
went very far. Outside of the small ter- 
ritory occupied by the colony, there was 
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nothing but wild land, called in Australia 


‘“‘the bush.”’ A convict escaping into 
the bush rarely carried any provisions, 
and as he could find absolutely nothing in 
the wild land on which he could subsist, 
he was usually starved out in a few days 
and compelled to retrace his steps to the 
settlement, where he received a liberal 
application of the cat-o'-nine-tails for at- 
tempting to evade the society of his 
keepers. 

Amusing and interesting stories are 
told of the experiences of convicts who 
ran away into the bush. Some of the 
Irishmen who were sent to Australia in 
consequence of the part they took in the 
rebellion of ’98, thought that the Blue 
Mountains back of Sydney were nothing 
more nor less than their beloved hills of 
Connaught, and thus believed that by 
crossing the mountains they would find 
themselves at home among their own 
people. Many of them tried the experi- 
ment before finding out their mistake. 
One man who had watched the workings 
of the mariner’s compass on the voyage 
from Great Britain, thought that with 
such an instrument to guide him he 
could find his way across the country. 
So he stole a work on navigation which 
had a picture of a compass on the title- 
page. Tearing out this picture he placed 
it carefully in his pocket, and thus 
equipped started into the bush only to 
find himself back again in the colony in 
a few days. Starvation had prevented 
his getting very far. 

Many of the convicts thought that 
China lay on the other side of the moun- 
tains, and if they could only reach the 
Flowery Kingdom they would be safe. 
One of these men started one day with 
the determination of arriving in the land 
of teaand rice. He had the forethought 
to take a good supply of provisions, and 
was able to wander in the bush some ten 
or twelve days. At the end of that time 
he caine to a clearing with a house upon 
it. Making his way toward the house, 
he found at work in the field near it an 
acquaintance of his—a fellow convict at 
Sydney. 

He was astonished at meeting his 
friend, and accosted him with: 

‘Why, Jem, when did you 
China?’”’ 

‘« This beant no China,’’ was the reply. 


get to 




















«This be Jones’s farm, four miles from 
Sydney.”’ 

The Australian aboriginals, usually 
called the blacks, in the country back of 
Sydney, were hostile and generally put 
to death the runaways who went among 
them. There were some exceptions, how- 
ever, and several convicts managed to 
stay for years in the bush, living on 
friendly terms with the natives. Of one 
of these men a remarkable story is told. 

He had escaped and gained the bush in 
safety, and for several days subsisted on 
the provisions he carried with him. His 
provisions gave out, and knowing the 
punishment that awaited him in case he 
was retaken, he determined to die in the 
forest rather than return. One day when 
he was so worn down and exhausted with 
his privations that he was on the point 
of falling to the ground, he came to a 
freshly-heaped mound of earth. In the 
top of it a staff had been stuck, a stick 
about four feet long and an inch in 
diameter, and just the thing to support a 
feeble man while walking. He took pos- 
session of this stick, and limped slowly 
along in the direction he had been 
traveling. 

Half a mile or so from the mound, he 
came suddenly upon an encampment of 
blacks. The men in the encampment 
seized their spears and rushed toward him 
with every demonstration of hostility. 
They poised their weapons as if to throw 
them at the intruder, and the poor fellow 
thought his last moment had come. But 
suddenly the spears were lowered and 
dropped to the ground, and to the man’s 
great astonishment the blacks, recently 
so hostile in their demonstrations, gath- 
ered about him with every sign of rever- 
ence and respect. They prostrated them- 
selves at his feet and knelt before him, 
and then they led him to one of the 
bark shelters which served as tents. He 
made signs that he wanted food, and 
they brought it to him. Not very appe- 
tizing food, it is true, as the blacks live on 
lizards, snakes, and that sort of thing, but 
a starving man is not likely to be over 
particular. They treated him as their 
chief, showed him every respect, obeyed 
all ‘his directions, and made him feel 
thoroughly at home. In due time he 
learned their language, and remained 
ainong them for many years. Some years 
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after his escape, rumors concerning him 
reached the government authorities, and 
after considerable negotiation a free par- 
don was granted to the man on condition 
that he would come to Sydney and tell 
the story of his adventures. He came to 
Sydney, and his story was taken down in 
writing and afterwards published in book 
form. He only remained in the city for a 
few weeks, preferring his home among 
the blacks to the discomforts and hin- 
drances of civilization. 

His escape from death, and his instal- 
lation as chief of the tribe, are thus ex- 
plained : 

The Australian aboriginals formerly 
believed that white men were the resur- 
rected spirits of black men. Those of 
them who can speak a little English ex- 
press it in this way : « Die, black fellow, 
jump up, white fellow.’’ Bear in mind 
that they formerly believed this, but since 
they have made a more intimate acquain- 
tance with the white men, and learned 
their peculiarities of lying, stealing, in- 
temperance, and other weaknesses, in- 
cluding the habit which some of them 
possess of shooting black men on sight, 
they no longer hold to this theory. It 
happened that the chief of the tribe had 
just died, and his body was buried in the 
mound across which the runaway con- 
vict stumbled. The stick was the chief's 
own walking-staff, and had been placed 
in the top of his grave according to cus- 
tom. The burial had taken place only a 
few hours before, and after the conclusion 
of the ceremonies the blacks had formed 
their encampment where the white man 
found them. 

When he appeared tottering toward 
them, leaning on the staff of their late 
chief, they assumed without hesitation 
that he was their resurrected chief, and 
had come back to them in the guise of a 
white man. He had the good sense to con- 
duct himself wisely until he had learned 
enough of their language to ascertain the 
meaning of their treatment of him, and 
he doubtless continued to conduct him- 
self wisely after that from force of 
habit. 

Year by year the number of colonists 
in New South Wales increased, partly by 
the arrivals of criminal and _ political 
offenders, and partly by the advent of free 
settlers. In 1831 there were seventy-six 
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thousand seven hundred and ninety-three 
persons in the colony, twenty-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one being 
convicts. As before stated, the earliest 
of the free settlers were :nen of capital, 
and went out with the object of making 
money by the employment of labor which 
cost nothing except the expense of feed- 
ing the laborers. After these came free 
settlers of small means, or no means at 
all, who went to Australia to better them- 
selves by whatever employment their 
hands could find to do. Grants of land 
were allotted to free settlers of this sort, 
as well as to the wealthier ones, and the 
farms in the neighborhood of Sydney in- 
creased in number. Explorations and 
surveys were made, and wherever good 
agricultural land was found it was speed- 
ily taken up and occupied. The free 
emigrants who came with nothing in 
their possession, if industrious and 
frugal, were soon able to have farms of 
their own and employ assigned servants. 
In many instances, convicts transported 
to Australia were accompanied, as pas- 
sengers on the same ship or on following 
ships, by their wives and families. The 
wife of a convict would take an allotment 
of land, or hire a small house near Syd- 
ney, and then ask the government for an 
assigned servant, naming her husband as 
that servant. The government authori- 
ties were always ready to grant these re- 
quests, as they realized that a man with 
his wife and children about him was 
much more likely to become a good 
citizen than one who had no family ties 
whatever. The government theory proved 
correct, and it was noticeable that as- 
signed servants of this sort made much 
less trouble than did the others. Free 
male emigrants without families fre- 
quently sought female servants as as- 
signed servants, and in many instances 
took them as wives, but this was by no 
means universally the case, and the less 
said about the reiations of master and 
servant the better. The morals of the 
colony were by no means of the best, and 
we may well pass over the early part of 
its history in discreet silence. 

An unlooked-for trouble arose in course 
oftime. Convicts that had been sent to 
Australia for short terms, served out their 
sentences and were liberated. Many of 
them had become well demeaning citizens, 
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and whatever their offenses may have 
been, they had certainly complied with 
all the requirements of the government 


and society. They were known as eman- 
cipists, and consequently there were 
three social grades in New South Wales : 
free settlers, emancipists, and conyicts. 
The free settlers would not associate with 
the emancipists, and the emancipists 
would not associate with convicts. The 
free settlers demanded that the authori- 
ties should keep the emancipists in what 
they, the settlers, deemed their proper 
position, while the emancipists demanded 
that they should be treated like other free 
citizens. The quarrel was a bitter one, 
and lasted a long time. Governors were 
changed in consequence of their views on 
this question, and on more than one oc- 
casion there was imminent danger of a 
rebellion. The most outspoken of all the 
governors who took the side of the eman- 
cipists was Governor Macquarie, who re- 
ceived the soubriquet of ‘ the prisoners’ 
friend.’’ In fact, the quarrel never ended 
until the conditions of society were 
changed by the ending of transportation 
to Australia. 

So great a number of convicts was sent 
to Australia that it was deemed advisable 
to scatter them over a wider extent of 
country. Settlements were formed at 
Brisbane in what is now Queensland, at 
Melbourne in what is now Victoria, and 
at Hobart Town in Van Diemen's Land. 
A considerable nuniber of prisoners were 
sent to Brisbane, but a much larger num- 
ber to Hobart Town. At first the involun- 
tary emigrations to the points mentioned 
were made from Sydney, but as soon as 
the settlements were established ships 
went from England directly to Brisbane 
and Hobart Town, and also to Port Mac- 
quarie on the coast of Van Diemen’s Land. 
The worst criminals were sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land, while those of the milder 
sort were sent to Brisbane, or as before, to 
Sydney. The convict’s life in Van Die- 
men’s Land has been described by many 
of those who experienced it as ‘a hell 
upon earth.” 

The prisoners were loaded with irons 
and compelled to toil in sun and rain, 
were flogged upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, were scantily fed, wretchedly housed, 
and in every way treated ten times worse 
than the average farmer treats his cattle 
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or pigs. Many of the convicts escaped 
into the bush to die by starvation, or at 
the hands of the blacks, or to give them- 
selves up and submit to the punishment 
that awaited them for trying to be free. 
If their escapes were unaccompanied by 
violence, they were punished with not 
less than fifty lashes, kept for a month on 
bread and water in a cell where no air or 
light penetrated, and forced to labor under 
ball and chain for the rest of their lives. 
If they had injured or killed a keeper or 
other person while escaping, the penalty 
of their crime was death. 

Executions were so frequent in Hobart 
Town that once the chaplain of the prison 
wrote a protest to the governor complain- 
ing, not of the number of the hangings 
that took place, but of the inadequate fa- 
cilities that had been provided. He said 
it was impossible to hang more than thir- 
teen men comfortably at once, and he 
thought that the facilities should be in- 
creased. The lash was kept in motion 
from morning till night, and the officer 
whose duty it was to apply that instru- 
ment of torture, requested of the governor 
not once but several times that he would 
appoint assistants to enable him to per- 
form his duty. Suicides were by no 
means infrequent among convicts, es- 
pecially among those in the prisons of 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

One of the prisons, that at Port Arthur 
near Hobart Town, was situated on a point 
of land separating the ocean from the 
bay. The place was considered a very 
secure one, as the bay and ocean abounded 
in sharks, and any prisoner attempting 
to swim the bay would run great risk of 
being devoured. Occasionally, prisoners 
attempted it, and were destroyed by the 
sharks. Their sufferings had made them 
desperate and they were willing to take 
the risk. Not infrequently prisoners 
loaded with irons sprang into the waters 
of ocean or bay and went down like 
plummets to their death. Across the 
neck of the peninsula at Port Arthur, 
where it joined the mainland, there was 
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a line of sentinels and also a line of dogs, 
great savage brutes that took delight in 
tearing a prisoner to pieces. They were 
chained so closely that they almost 
touched each other, and any man at- 
tempting to pass between two of them, ° 
was sure to be seized by at least one pair 
of iron jaws. Then, too, these watch- 
ful animals were sure to give the alarm 
to the sentinels who paced the ground 
with loaded muskets, ready to fire upon 
any one who approached without the 
proper authority. Several attempts were 
made to pass this dangerous line. On 
one occasion six men armed themselves 
with bars of iron and by making a sud- 
den rush, killed two of the dogs and one 
of the sentinels, and succeeded in getting 
away to the bush. One of them came 
back after an absence of seven weeks. 
He told a rambling and contradictory 
story about the fate of his companions, 
but it was afterwards ascertained that he 
was the last survivor of the party, the 
others having been successively the vic- 
tims of cannibalism. 

In the prison at Port Arthur some of 
the prisoners who had determined to end 
their lives, but were unwilling to commit 
suicide, adopted a terrible method of ac- 
complishing their purpose. It was called 
the «two to one,’’ and was as follows: 

‘‘ Three straws of unequal length were 
taken, and three men who had determined 
to follow the ‘two to one’ method drew 
the straws. The longest was known as 
the lucky man’s, and the second as the 
next lucky one. When the straws were 
drawn, the lucky man lay down and pre- 
tended to go to sleep. The next lucky 
man procured a piece of cord, if one could 
be found, and strangled the pretending 
sleeper. The third man sat or stood by 
as awitness. If no cord could be found, 
a stone or an iron bar did th®dreadful 
work. The lucky man was dead and out 
of his trouble. The next lucky was 
hanged for murder, and the third, un- 
luckiest of all, remained alive as a wit- 
ness to tell how the deed was performed.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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ccultism and Magic.—tThe other day I went out of mere 
) curiosity to hear a lecture which had been announced in the papers 
under the title: Love-enchantment and Hate-enchantment. It was 
to be given by one of my confréres, M. Jules Bois, who has pub- 
lished a large volume on Satanism and Magic. I supposed, I must 
confess, that I should find in the hall only a small number of 

. dilettanti, like myself, who, whenever the opportunity offers, take 
occasion to display their skepticism. I was amazed, therefore, on entering the 
theater, to find it crowded with women who looked as if they had met there by 
appointment. Almost all of them were dressed in a singular fashion, and their 
countenances revealed the exaltation of the illumineé. Although with us there 
is generally among an audience a buzz of talk and laughter while waiting for the 
speaker to begin, on this occasion a solemn and seemingly devout silence reigned 
throughout the hall. It was evident that the ladies who composed this audience 
awaited something mysterious and terrible, and were preparing themselves for its 
reception. 

It was as if a new world had suddenly revealed itself to my view. Living as 
I do in a world of arts and letters, I had never imagined that these questions of 
occultism, satanism, magic, and enchantment, were now anything more than a 
diversion for ingenious minds, who find in them themes for dismal poems, or 
who amuse themselves by mystifying simple-minded people with their ghostly 
mummeries. But I was compelled to admit that I had been mistaken. There are 
to-day in Paris, as there were formerly in Rome in the time of the Ceesars, in 
the time of the empire, a number of persons who, feeling the need of some faith, 
and believing no longer in the established religion, fall back in despair, in the 
absence of every other guide, upon the unhealthy beliefs of magic. 

From the absorbed attention of the audience, it was plain that the words ot 
M. Jules Bois descended upon them like the scriptural tongues of fire, and that 
every w@man present shuddered inwardly at the terrible revelations which he 
brought to her out of the depths of the middle ages about the black mass and 
about enchantment. 

Ah! this enchantment! The enchantment of hate. What a thrill of mingled 
horror and curiosity runs through the audience when the lecturer withdraws from 
the rostrum and the sorcerer takes some virgin wax, molds it into the likeness 
of his enemy, and wraps it in garments which he has stolen from the future 
victim. Over this effigy he pronounces the formula required by the rites of 
Satan, and then buries in the heart of the wax image the needle which is to 
cause the death of the person whose destruction he has sworn. 

Jules Bois is a charming young man who discourses agreeably in a very musi- 
cal voice. I will not answer for it that he was himself very certain of the 
efficacy of the magic formulas which he recited to us. But I do know that I, as 
I listened to them, would not have dared to allow a sign of ridicule, or even of 
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doubt, to escape me in this assembly of believers. I would not have been torn 
to pieces if I had done so, for our manners are very mild, but I would certainly 
have been put out of the hall. 

Leaving the lecture-room I chanced to meet a friend of M. J. K. Huysmans, 
who is himself an ardent investigator of these questions, and whose books on the 
subject have been greatly talked about during the last few years. 

‘‘Tell me,’’ I said, ‘do all those people whom I have just seen gathered 
around the chair of Jules Bois, form a little chapel only, or do they constitute a 
large church? Has magic realy so large a number of adepts among us, at this 
day, and in our land of common sense ?’’ 

‘A larger number than you would believe,’ he answered. ‘It is a wind of folly 
that is blowing over the present generation. What would you say if I were to 
tell you that the thefts of consecrated wafers from the churches of Paris have be- 
come so frequent that the archbishop has sent a circular to the curés, ordering 
them to change the tabernacles for strong boxes ?’’ 

‘‘But what can they want wafers for, consecrated or not? For a wafer has no 
marketable value.’’ 

‘‘The point is that the priest by consecrating the wafers has caused Jesus 
Christ to descend from Heaven and enter into them. ‘This is my body,’ says 
the Evangelist. It is therefore the body of Jesus Christ that the thieves steal ; 
they carry it to the Satanic altars, break it into pieces, and defile it, evoking at 
the same time by abominable rites the Spirit of Evil, who places himself at their 
orders. This is the black mass.”’ 

‘Do you really believe that many of these black masses are celebrated in Paris?’’ 

‘‘T am certain of it, and Huysmans has positive proof of it. Never has the 
belief in the occult power of the marvelous, in Satan, if you will, been so in- 
sensate, so blind, as it is at this end of the century and in this city which is 
famed for the frivolity of its elegant skepticism.’’ 

I returned home with my mind full of the subject. 

Yes; it is true; we are at the present day the prey of all the charlatans, 
sciolists, magicians, and magnetizers, who trade in the marvelous and impose 
upon the credulity of the public. In former days we were celebrated throughout 
the world for our good sense, that good sense of which one of our divines has 
said: ‘* The eternal good sense which was born French.”’ 

We have in these latter years lost in a great degree this distinguishing char- 
acteristic, and with it, we have lost something of our taste for logic. 

The theater, happily, has not yet become infected with the virus. It has 
occurred to no one to put demoniacs on the stage. The attempt has once or 
twice been made to build a melodrama around a hypnotic scene. But the public 
has rebelled. Thus far it has seen in the practices of this questionable art 
brought before the footlights nothing more than an opportunity for diverting 
itself with jokes of a more or less amusing character. But I am persuaded that 
one of these days we shall have represented on the stage, if the censor will per- 
mit it, a black mass or an enchantment. It is quite possible that the public 
should come to take these mummieries seriously; it seems ripe for this folly. 

Our old Europe is falling into its dotage. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


—sealhe Silent Revolution.—It is wonderful yet easily under- 

4%, stood. Neither the French Revolution, nor the emancipation of the 
slave, were as important events in the history of the human race. 
The first is confined in its results mostly to the fact of political 
liberty, the second to a limited number of individuals. And this 
silent revolution of which I speak has been accomplished almost 
entirely within a short recollection of twenty-five years. It is true 
that through the centuries the world has been slowly leading up to this great 
movement, but its actual, practical fulfilment has all been accomplished in the 
short space of time that has elapsed since our Civil War. 
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The writer remembers easily the time when, in even so intelligent and pro- 
gressive a city as Buffalo, there were, outside of domestic service, only three 
occupations in which women might support themselves without reproach. These 

were teaching, dressmaking, and boarding-house keeping. He remembers his 

own astonishment, and the open-mouthed amazement of others, when a woman 

‘more courageous than her sisters, became the ticket-seller at one of the local 

railway stations. Even intelligent passengers would give a start of surprise 

when they found they had to deal with a woman in such a public position, and 

those of the under sort would stand and stare at her with wide-eyed wonder. 

And, mind you, this was all since 1860. 

And then the circle began to broaden. Those who had been standing with 
uncertain feet, only longing for the opportunity to rid themselves of the curse 
of dependency, began to take heart. First one and then another, emboldened : 
by the example of others, took the then audacious step. One pursuit after 
another yielded to the advance of women, until to-day there remains no occu- 
pation for which she is not unfitted by nature, which remains closed to her. 
Is it not an astounding movement, as astounding in the rapidity of its accom- 
plishment as in its extent! ; 

And it is all due to that strongest lever in the work of human advance- 
ment—broad education. Woman had little or no share in the scant learning ° 
of early ages. She was either plaything or slave; but when culture came to 
her, even in less degree than to contemporary man, she began to rise, and in 
the brightest days of Greece and Rome, woman attained almost the same 
importance she owns to-day. 

It is a peculiar fact that one of the strongest barriers to woman’s emanci- 
pation has been the very institution of which she is the chiefest support. Relig- 
ion has always been more or less the enemy of intellectual development, but in 
the case of woman it has been a persistent foe. Whether Christian or Pagan in 
form it has always insisted on the submission of the sex, which was weak only 
because. it had no chance to become strong. 

And the physical side of this revolution is only less strongly marked than 
the mental. With freedom to go about has come an improvement in physique. 
In the modern woman’s world, there is no place for the fragile and vaporish 
creature, who in days gone by represented the highest and most refined type of 
womanhood. The mental activity of to-day’s woman has brought in its train a 
physical improvement which still further strengthens the mind, and thus these 
two things, alternately cause and effect, acting and reacting on each other, are 
bound before long to establish an equality between the sexes which shall be 
absolute, mentally and physically. 

Such a movement must, of course, have its attendant evils. Freedom does not 
mean license, but in every successful revolution there are individuals who con- 
found the terms. In woman’s breast, however, there is a conservatism due to 
her years of submission which minimizes the possible evil of too much liberty. 
The old charms of woman which poets sang, are not all of them consistent with 
her new existence, but in their place are bound to come others founded’ more 
on reason, and of greater intrinsic value. In the new order of things,’ the acci- . 
dental possession of beauty or grace will not be the tremendous and dispropor- 
tionate advantage in the pursuit of woman's success and happiness that it has 
been hitherto. 

How much further will this movement go? No one can measure it. There 
may be physical limitations which will make it impossible. for women ever to . : 
think and act with the vigor and force of man, but no one can assert this 
positively. The errors of centuries are not to be corrected instantly. Another 
generation or two may see all the weaker characteristics of woman obliterated. 
It is certain that there will be a wonderful development, but there can be 
none more marvelous than woman's evolution during the last quarter of a 
century. JAMES S. METCALFE. 
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eSew Light on Old Pictures.—Bad books about pictures are 
almost as numerous as bad pictures. With perhaps the exception 
of music, no form of art has been written about so foolishly and 
so confusingly. Just as some critics have been said to speak of 
music as if it were written in the German language, so art critics 
have spoken of pictures as if they were painted in .the Italian 
language. In a compact little book which no student of art 
or psychology should be without, Mr. Bernhard Berenson has managed 
to write even of Italian pictures as if they were painted in English. His 
admirable study of the ‘Florentine Painters’’ is achieved without one single 
mention of chiaroscuro or morbidezza, and with a praiseworthy indifference to 
impasto. Such pretentiousness is as foreign to Mr. Berenson as poetic fumbling. 
The author of the monograph on ‘Lorenzo Lotto’’—the first thoroughly Dar- 
winian treatment of an old master—is not of those whose idea of art criticism is 
to turn paintings into rival word-pictures, inevitably inferior; he is merely im- 
peccably erudite and lucidly analytical. In his «‘ Venetian Painters,’’ the author 
envisaged Tintoretto, Giorgione, Titian, and the rest, as colorists who expressed 
the decorative impulse of a period of passionate pageantry; but in his ‘ Floren- 
tine Painters,’’ he not only sums up the characteristic of the school—from Giotto, 
Masaccio, and Fra Angelico to Leonardo and Michael Angelo—as the quest for 
form, but enters into common-sense analysis of the reason why represented form 
evokes artistic sensation, why, as Browning puts it, 





‘““We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see." 

His prosaic answer to this poetic question has practically been anticipated by 
Herbert Spencer in his «‘Psychology,’’ but only as Darwin was anticipated by 
Lamarck. For in Mr. Berenson we meet for the first time, a modern scientific 
thinker with a full complement of artistic knowledge, and what is even more 
important—artistic sensibility. Thus the Philistine who is wont to denounce as 
Philistines the scientific explainers of the beautiful, complaining with Campbell, 


‘““When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws,” 


has an unusually supple adversary to grapple with. When Bain vivisected 
Shelley’s ««Skylark,’’ it was open to the shocked sentimentalist to question the 
Scotch professor’s sense of poetry; but the justness and sensitiveness of the 
purely esthetic criticisms which our professional analyst of the old masters does 
not hesitate to offer, destroy the last fond hope that it is only his coarse sen- 
sorium that reduces the beauty of figure-painting to suggested tactual impres- 
sions, and art-enjoyment as a whole to the glow of life-enhancing sensation. Nor 
does Mr. Berenson allow us to suspect his sense of humor; it does not fail him 
even in the massive presence of Michael Angelo. Andrea del Sarto, indeed, he 
treats less as the «faultless painter’? than the perfect draper, while Fra Filippo 
Lippi—the other inspirer of Browning’s muse, and the typical ‘religious’’ artist 
—he calmly classes as a genre painter, even though the genre be of the soul. 
Especially felicitous is his handling of Botticelli, a painter whose fascination has 
been most felt by modern Americans and English, possibly on account of his 
somewhat Anglo-Saxon types, but whose essential artistic charm is shown by 
our author to be due to the dexterous suggestion of movement. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is the hint of the possible developments of land- 
scape-painting, by which the artist might bring across his canvas not only atmo- 
sphere but fresh air, and something of sweetness as well as of light, by stirring up 
in the spectator all the remembered sensations of out-of-doors. In such a consum- 
mation, which would make the landscape art of to-day as is the tom-tom to the 
Wagnerian orchestra, the much-discussed plain air movement would take its true 
place as the first and almost unconscious step of a really great evolution. 

I. ZANGWILL. 
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Sy: he Economy of Waste.—The growth of the abattoirs, or 
large slaughter-houses, of the great cities has developed many im- 
portant applications of waste material not hitherto practicable. 
This development has greatly decreased the price of the edible meats, 
for about one-third the weight of food-animals consists of inedible 
material, and the more of this that can be converted into salable 
products, the more cheaply can the meats be sold. In many of 
the large slaughter-houses it may be said that there is no waste. It is proposed 
to state here some of the more important utilizations of waste. 

The purest portions of the blood are employed in very large quantities for the 
refining of sugar, The crude sugars are dissolved in water and mixed with the 
blood. The mixture is heated until the albumen of the blood rises as a scum 
carrying with it all the suspended impurities of the sugar. Deprived of the 
fluid constituents, blood has been converted into solid, manufactured articles, and 
has thus been made to closely resemble hard rubber. Parts of the blood are also 
used in sizing certain kinds of paper. The bones are employed for the extraction 
of gelatine and in very large quantity for conversion into animal charcoal; in the 
direct preparation of fertilizers, in the manufacture of many common objects, as a 
source of phosphorus, and in obtaining phosphoric acid. 

The horns of cattle are converted into a variety of useful and common objects. 
When heated for a time in boiling water the horn softens, and in this condition 
the pieces can be made to adhere, or in a manner, welded together. Subjected 
to pressure in this plastic condition, horn can be molded into various forms, 
and if cooled while under pressure, the form is retained. Any desired color can 
be imparted to it. Excellent imitations of the finest tortoise-shell are made from 
horn, also trinket boxes, knife and umbrella handles, combs, buttons, and other 
articles. The interior osseous part of the horns, together with trimmings of the 
skin, the ears, and feet, are used to make gelatine and glue. 

The hair of the animals finds several useful applications. Camels-hair pencils 
are made of the hair from the interior of the ears of cattle. The long hair of 
the tails is converted into the «curled hair’? which is so much advertised. The 
bristles of hogs are in great demand for making brushes. 

The bladder and other of the intestines are prepared and sold to be employed 
by druggists, perfumers, and others, in making air-tight coverings for boxes, 
bottles, ete. Another part of the intestines supplies the gold-beaters’ skin, es- 
sential in the preparation of gold-leaf, and also finds application in surgery, 
giving a covering which is impermeable to air. The stomach of calves supplies 
the rennet used in cheese making. Pepsin also comes from the same source, but 
more abundantly from the stomach of the hog. 

Lastly, from the fat of the animals is obtained the products stearin and oleo- 
oil, the latter of which enters so largely into the composition of oleomargarin 
or butterine. The oleo-oil is separated from the more solid fats by pressure, it 
is then mixed with milk, some butter and cream, and thoroughly churned. The 
result properly colored and salted constitutes oleomargarin. §. E. TILLMAN. 
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nternational Arbitration. Is Political Science 
Impossible?—Fullest investigation of scientific minds and the 
most careful research seem to be given to everything which con- 
cerns man—excepting only, government. Nothing has been too 
minute for the ardent student. The discovery that the work of 
the surgeon may be aided by the fluoroscope, which makes visible 
a few bird shot in the foot of a patient, is hailed with acclaim. 

But while the little things are being pursued to the uttermost, the great, 
upon which depend human happiness and life itself, are left, by those who 
should be political scientists—the Salisburys, the Bismarcks, the Crispis, and the 
Clevelands—to take care of themselves. Science in national and international 
affairs? Such things do not admit of scientific consideration. Tribes, kingdoms, 
and empires have lived their lives since the beginning of history with scarcely 
a suggestion that there might be a science of government. The wisest states- 
men have at all times sheered off from such a possibility. «Peoples must go 
along in much the same way that their forefathers went along before them,’’ has 
always been the verdict. It was never of much use to talk about a scien- 
tific regulation of governmental relations. ‘Human nature was too weak and 
too uncertain.’? What had been was the best and what would be was likely to 
be of much the same character as what had been. The wiser the statesman, 
the more certain was he to take a conservative view of human affairs, and 
this has been true any time these fifty centuries. 

During the past year America and Europe have stood face to face with the 
possibility of a war fiercer than any of which history makes record. Little 
slaughters of human beings were going on in many quarters of the globe— 
but barbarians don’t seem to count. We knew that if the United States were 
to be drawn within this maelstrom of havoc, or if Europe were once fairly 
within its swirl, hundreds of thousands would be carried to their death, endless 
suffering would be entailed, the accumulations of labor would be swept away 
and on the desolate shores would be left sorrowing millions 

To most thinking minds, safety from these dangers was to be found nowhere 
so surely as in international arbitration. There has been no period of this acute 
danger at which a really strong man, in high public position, might not have 
taken steps which would have compelled international consideration of this 
measure. He would have been enthusiastically supported by the most intelligent 
classes of all lands, while the less thoughtful could have been quickly educated 
up to an appreciation of the interests involved. But instead, our political 
scientists have gone on perfecting their apparatus for extracting bird shot. The 
great journals have continued to discuss the new uniform of the new salva- 
tion army, and at the end of almost a year of excitement not a single step has 
been taken toward a permanent amelioration of the danger. Of course, it is very 
easy to explain why this is so. Our so-called political scientists too often are 
but very petty little politicians when all is said and done. They are interested 
in a thousand small schemes for the aggrandizement of themselves and their fol- 
lowers. Their minds are consumed each day with the petty details which go to 
make up personal success. They do not retire, Christlike, to any high mountain 
where they may look down on the great world, lying sobbing in its misery 
and unhappiness. If they retire anywhere, it is to go off and kill something to 
satisfy atavic appetites. 





* * * 


‘«But of what use could an international court of arbitration be when no police 
would stand ready to enforce its mandates,’’ is the question which the man in 
office asks. In reply, there can be put in evidence the dawn of logic in the con- 
trol of affairs. In many states we have railway commissions which have for 
years caused their decisions to be not only respected but obeyed by parties having 
interests in violent conflict. An international court composed of men selected for 
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their wisdom and their fair-mindedness from each of the ten great nations—sworn 
to administer their office without prejudice and in the interests of humanity—such 
a conitiiission would not require an army to cause its decisions to be respected. 
If it failed to arbitrate with absolute wisdom it would at least approach suffi- 
ciently near to the standard to give tolerable satisfaction. In any event the result 
could not fail to be vastly better than war, even for the people against whom the 


decision inight be made. 
* * *% 


But supposing that armed men were required to ensure respect for the court? 
I3ven that would not be so very difficult to arrange. And such a plan might 
possibly be the most satisfactory arrangement after all, as in no other way could 
the disarmament of Europe be accomplished. Take, for instance, an island like 
Cuba as the seat of the commission. Let us suppose that Europe and the 
Americas would each furnish a quarter of a million men drawn from such 
widely separated territories—the Danube, the Po, the Seine, the Thames, the 
Mississippi, the Oregon, the St. Lawrence—that it would be a cosmopolitan 
force ; that there should be stored in the harbors of Cuba the great battle-ships 
of every nation, a fair valuation having been paid for each from a tax levied per 
capita on all peoples. 

Then, and then only, Europe might disarm and that burden of standing 
armies which is crushing Italy, impoverishing France, eating up the substance of 
Germany, and keeping the Russians in a serfdom to the landlord even more grind- 
ing than the slavery removed by the ukase of Alexander, be removed. You think 
that nations would not come to an arrangement? If England, the United States, 
and either France or Germany should form such a league, all others would be 
compelled to enter. ‘But England is bent on a quarter of a century of conquest,’’ a 
statesman has recently declared, ‘‘and her politicians will not abandon their am- 
bitions to enter a compact which would put a stop to aggrandizement.’’ This is 
a mistaken view. England is led to contemplate conquest because she fears Russia 
in the East, and Germany in Africa. She has everything to gain by stopping geo- 
graphical division lines where they are now drawn. She is mortgaging the world 
by her financial acumen, and has greater interests to serve by the stoppage of 
war-alarms and a general disarmament than any other nation. 


* * * 


There is aconsiderable class of Americans who profess to dread England's 
silent placing of mortgages upon the garden places of the world more than 
they fear her armies and fleets. «Let us fight now,” is their cry, ‘‘ before we 
are so enslaved that a free press or noble impulses shall be things of the past.”’ 
They declare that a war would rouse patriotic impulses and divert Americans 
from the present too considerable tendency to copy the worst traits of British 
civilization. From these one might expect more of opposition to an arbitration 
footing than from the English. But, in reality, all the interests of civiliza- 
tion are tied up in the permanent abandonment of the old methods of set- 
tling disputes between nations. If we progress it must be by peace and if 
we are to have peace it must be by international arbitration. 

J. B. WALKER. 


‘The Horseless Carriage Competition.—tThe test of horseless 

carriages, under the auspices of THE COSMOPOLITAN, in competition for 
a prize of $3000, will take place on May 30th. The Committee of Judges who 
have already accepted consists of 

NELSON A. MILES, The General of the Army. 

WILLIAM P. CRAIGHILL, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

H. WALTER WEBB, Vice-Pres't N. Y. Central & H. R. R. R. Co. 

JoHN JAcos Astor, Esq. 
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Copyright, 1895, bv Rraun, Clement & Co., N.Y. 


“DANCE OF THE CLOUDS,"' BY E, BISSON 
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Copyright, 1896, bv J. Wells Champney. 


*“ELSA’'—A PASTEI 





SKETCH. BY J. WELLS CHAMPNEYS 
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Copyright, 1896 


“MEDITATION.” 


hy Charles T. Berg 





PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE BY CHARLES I BERG 
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By courtesy of Matson Ad. Riaun & Co Biaun, Ciement & Co., Successors, N. ¥. 


“LOVE'S DISAPPOINTMENT,’ RY H FINNEY 
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